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GENTLEMEN, 

Ir you find any thing iv the fol- 
lowing sketch of an excursion to 
Edinburgh, by Glasgow and Stir- 
ling, in September, 1813, which ts 
calculated to amuse those of your 
readers who have travelled the same 
road, they shall have fully answered 
the expectations of the author, 

Yours, &c. 
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HE appearance which the town 

of Donaghadee presents on a 
calmevening in summer, is extreme- 
lyagreeable. The manner in which 
the houses are built, presents from 
the bay something of the appearance 
ofan amphitheatre. The whiteness 
of the houses, retlected from the dark 
surface of the water ; the apparent 
liveliness of the inhabitants, who 
are seen walking along the principal 
siveet; the cry of sailors petting un 
der weigh, with a fair breeze, and 
of boatmen plying their skills imal 
diections, add beauty and variety to 
ascene of pleasing activity. Scarce- 
ly had I got on board the packet in 
Which I intended to cross the chan- 
nel, when a prosperots gale filied 
oUF Sais, and ina few minutes we 
lost the pleasure of contemplating 
the scene which had lately afforded 
meso much enjoyment, 

Convinced from experience that 
the best method of avoiding sea- 
tckness is to yet to rest as econ as 
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possible, I stretched myself on a 
bammock, at the sametime implor- 
ing the assistance of the goddess of 
sleep, to bury the evils of the night 
in oblivion, 

This, however, was a vain peti- 
tion. Sleep visited not our eye-lids, 
« Ave we half-way yet?” “ Shall we 
soun be in Port- Patrick?” were the 
questions discussed at each entrance 
of the steward into the cabin. Pa- 
tience is the most desirable of all 
virtues, but the worst of all to be 
brought into exercise. When man 
is discontented with his siteation, 
or under the influence of suffering, 
time passes on in slow progression. 
Every minute was lengthened out 
by our impatience, till the report of 
agun fiom the bow of the packet 
announced the joyful intelligence 
that we were approaching Port- Pat. 
rick. Ina few minutes longer, by 
the officiousness of the boatmen, or 
as-they are more characteristically 
denommated, robbery men, we were 
‘safely conducted to the inn, “Sweet” 
says the poet, “18 pleasure alter 
pain” We now experienced the 
wuth of the maxim. ‘The shortness 
of the passage, our deliverance from 
sea-sickness, a returning appetite, 
and the prospect of something 'o re- 
store the equiiibrium of our stouacbs, 
which had beew destroyed by recent 
emetic exertions, dispelled the gloom 
that bad settled on our countenances, 
and changed the pale, and in some 
cases ghastly physiognomy of my 
companions into a subject for mirth 
and jocularity. PyrtPawick is @ 
A 
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paltry village. No attempt has 
been made at paving the streets, and 
there is little business done, except 
by the ina keepers. The town can- 
not boast of a respectable grocer’s 
shop; and (what is rather ao odd 
circumstance) they have not even a 
bakery. ‘The inbubitants are under 
the necessity of purchasing bread 
and other articles in the neigbbour- 
ing village of Stranraer. Contrast- 
ed with this symptom of poverty, 
auother phenomenon in the internal 
economy of Port Patrick, affects a 
stranger with astonishment. Not- 
withstanding the apparent poverty 
of the town, and the total absence 
of every thing like commercial or 
manufacturing interest, a coffee-room 
has been established, which is regu. 
larly supplied with a number of 
Edinburgh, Irish, and Loudon. pa- 
pers. 

From Port-Patrick to Stranraer, 
the road is goed, but the country, 
though in many places not destitute 
of fertility, presents a bleak appear- 
ance, ‘The town of Stranraer itself, 
situate! on the southern border of 
Loch R yan, possesses many commer- 
cial advantages; yet the town pre» 
seuls iw extraordinary symptoms of 
prosperity, The streets are narrow, 
and the houses irregularly built. The 
same thing may be remarked of all 
the villages on the road between 
Port-Patrick and Ayr. They are 
more or less prosperous and respect. 
able, in proportion to the richness 
and fertility of their respective neigh- 
bourbued. Bat the uniform dulness 
which pervades the whole, renders 
them very uninteresting to the tras 
ve'ler. 

Leaving Loch Ryan in our rear, 
we entered the romantic vale of 
Glen-app. The subiimity of the 
scenery of the vale and mountain 
exceeds description. Tne trees were 
in full luxuriance of beauty. ‘The 
barven greyness of the mountain 


heath, and the dark tint of ever. 
greens, contrasted with the more gis 
vid colouring of the surrounding 
shrubbery, variegated and beagt;. 
fied the landscape. In the lowest 
part of the valley flows a beautify! 
rivulet, Its banks are adorned with 
the exuberant foliage of trees plaut. 
ed in rude clusters by the fostering 
hand of nature. A picturesque wa 
ter-fall, which passes under the high. 
way in a deep ravine shaded by tall 
trees, and a shrubbery, is the las 
thing that interests the attention jg 
this beautiful valley. The scenery 
as we passed onward, assumed a 
less engaging aspect. The high. 
way is cut out of the side of the 
mountain. ‘The steepness of the a» 
cent, and the winding of the road 
along dangerous precipices, made 
us contemplate with some uneasiness 
the carelessness of the coachman, 
who was amusing himself with crack. 
ing nuts, in the most perilous periodsof 
our progress. A stranger is apttoover- 
rate the dangers of the road, while 
those who are.centinually passing 
over the same tract, look upon them 
with too much indifference, The 
country onward is remarkable 
for barrenness, Nothing is to 
be seen but heath, and now and thea 
a shepherd’s cottage. ‘The prospect, 
however, which the sea presents 
toward the left, is grand and exten 
sive. The mouth of Loch Ryan; 
a distant prospect of the blue moune 
tains of Erin; the abrupt appear 
ance of the rock of Aiisa, which 
rises like a solitary monument from 
the surface of the sea; the Isle of 
Arran; the firth of Clyde; and the 
Scotch coast, as far as the harbour of 
Train, bound the view in every de 
reciion, ne 
Nothing worth mentioning Wm 

rested our attention, till the fertility 
of the soil, and beauty of the, ser 
ryuuding Country, intimated that we 
were approaching the birth- place of 
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Burns, the celebrated Scotch poet. 
The cottage is built on the highway 
side, and ts. now occupied by a mil- 
ler, who shewed us the bed in which 
the poet was bern, thé héarth round 
which he played his youthful frolics, 
the table off which he eat his rustic 
fare, and the field — in which he 
ploughed down the daisy. Phe night 
oy which Burns was born was dark 
and stormy, and a few stones having 
fallen outof the back partof the house, 
they were under the necessity of re- 
moving the mother of the poet to an- 
other ap irtment. Sad omen of those 
incidents that were to affect his future 
welfare, and of those misfortunes 
which afterwards befel him! Occu:- 
ied in melancholy reflections, we 
wok leave of the miller, and in a 
few minutes ascended the bridge of 
Doon, with Kirk Alloway before us. 
Both places were rendered. classical 
by the inimitable tale of “Tam 
O'Shanter,” The beauty of the 
river Doon, and the surrounding 
scenery, is such as might be sup- 
posed to rouse to activity a poetical 
genius. The banks are pianted 
with trees to a considerable distance 
on both sicles, the ‘umbrayeous fol- 
age of which make a shade imper- 
viets to the heat of the sun. H th- 
tf the Scottish genius used to retire 
when fativved with the cares of the 
world, and 


“ Beneath the living shade, 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave, 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the muse of 
these, 


Perhaps, has in immortal numbers sung ; 
Or what she dictates, writes.” 


The Scotch have’ been accused of 
subboraness in retaining their an- 
Cital manners and customs, Ifthere 
beany truth in this insinaation, it is 
MOS observable in the language and 
dress of the peasantry. The flat 
bive bomtiet, with a tuft of red on 
the top, is still worn by the old men. 

dress of the females partakes 
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of the same spirit, and is remorkable 
for grace and simplicity. Tie flow. 
ing dripery which hangs negligent. 
ly int front, aud the easy carelessness 
of the short yown, falling in gentle 
folds from the shoulders, contrasted 
with the tightness of the apron, 
which is an universal article of dress, 
give the Scotch girls an air of grace- 
ful newness, which might be imitar- 
ed with advantage in the higher 
circles of elegance and fashion. 

We arrived at Ayr ata late hour 
in the evening. The old fashioned ap- 
pearance and apparent antiquity of 
many of the houses, give to mostof the 
sireets an air of solemnity, which 
but littl: accords wth the liveliness 
of their inhab tants. The town is 
extensive and commercial, The 
new bridge over the water of Ayr, 
is a handsome piece of architecture, 
and several ful length figures are 
placed-in niches between the arches, 
The country from Ayr to Kilmar- 
nock is variegated with a pleasing 
alternation of hilland dale: beauti- 
fied by. the seats and pleasure-grounds 
of several resident noblemen, and 
the ruins of some ancient castles, 
The most remarkable of the latter, 
is the Castle of Dundonald, which 
is seen at a distaace, built on a pre- 
cipice at the sea-shore; and from 
which Lord Dundonald takes his 
title. Likewise the Castie of Lord 
Kilmarnock, whose tile is now exe 
tinct, he himself having been an 
exile since the unfortunate year 
1745. The town of Kilmarnock 
presents the appearance of flourish- 
ing industry. In one end of the 
town, nothing is to be heard but the 
sound of luoms and shuttles. The 
upper part is well built. The 
shops are in general extensive 
aud elegant, beyond what might be 
expected from the unfavourable 
situation of the town, for any kind 
of commerce, The country from 
Kilmarnock to within a few miles of | 
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Glasgow, is uninteresting. Mearn’s 
Muir is barren, and dreary beyond 
description. Nothing is to be seen 
fur several miles, but the solitary 
posting house where the coach-hor- 
sesare chanyed. ‘The fields in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow are very 
fertile, and the wealth of. the town is 
discovered in the villasand pleasure- 
grounds af gentiemen and merchants, 
which meet the eye in every direc- 
tion. The field where Queen Mary 
made her last effort against the rising 
power of the Earl of Murray, aod 


the elm-tree from tbe branches of 


which she is saud to have viewed 
the engagement, are shown to the 
travelier. 

Glasgow is builtin a valley. The 
streets are regular, well paved, and 
clean, and the city iu all paris ex- 


hibits evideut proofs of growing . 


opulence and prosperity. An un- 
common degree of public spirit has 
been discovered by the citizens in 
planning and compleatiog an un- 
usual number of public buildings. 
The new jail, the lunatic asylum, 
the infirmary, the college, and 
Hunteran museum, (the finest col 
lection in Scotland,) Andersonian 
institution, &c., are buildings re- 
markable lor extensiveness, clegance, 
aod utiluy. The public institutions 
for the support of the more tndigent 
parts of the community, are equally 
respectable. The cathedral, one of 
the most perfect relics of Gothic 
architecture in Scotland, 1s situated 
on a iow ground, near the infirmary, 
‘The massiveness of the pillars which 
support the enormous weight of a 
rool, arched with stone, strikes the 
mind of the beholder with asconish- 
ment. The great labour it must 
have required, in a rude age, when 
the use of mechanical insirumeats 
in their present improved state, 
was unknown, to gather together 
and arrange such an immense quan 
tity of materials, is truly wonder- 


(Jan, 


ful, It is to be accounted for op} 

by taking a view of those principles 
which actuate a people groaning oq. 
der the chains of ecclesiastical ts 
ranny. The whole wealth and pe 
sources of the country were at that 
period in the hands of churchmen, 
whose pride and ostentation were 
demoustrated in contriving and exes 
cuting undertakings of more thag 
princely magnilicence, 

The country between Glasgow 
and Stirling, is in general fertile aad 
pleasant. It is principally interes, 
ing, however, as having been the 
scene of some of the most important 
transactions in Scottish history. The 
mind of the patriot delights to dwell 
on those scenes where the banners 
of freedom were unfurled by the 
hardy sons of liberty io former 
times. Where Bruce and Wallace 
in many a hard fought battle, stem 
med the torrent of tyranny and ams 
bition, and delivered their country 
from a foreign yoke! -The: cele 
brated field of Gaunoekburn, Sitttate 
ed on the banks of a*rivulet ofthe 
same pame, lies near the high way 
side, about two miles from the towa 
of Surling. The neighboaring cotm 
try presents a deliyhital appearances, 
The sloping banks of the rivue, 
on Which the battle was fought, the 
stone on which the standard of Broce 
was erected, the rising ground os 
which the brave Randolph defeated 
Sir Robert Clifford, and the Castle 
of Stirling, which rises at a distance 
in martial pride to crown the land. 
scape, fill the urind of tbe beholder 
with mingled sensations of pleasiy 
regret, and admiration, Near the 
same place, the spot where King 
James Ill was murdered, is shown 
to the stranger. The simplicity 
the history of the death of James 
as related by the rastics of Baanor 
burn, and its corresponding owith 


the account which we have of that. 


event in‘bistory, renders it impor 
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sible to doubt concerning the circum- 
vances attending the death of that 
apfortuaate monarch. Lord Lind- 
say was one of the most faithful ad- 
herents of the king: a man, bold, 
generous, and careful of the life of 
his sovereign, ‘Here, Sir?’ said 
he to James, on the day previous to 
the battle of Sauchieburn, “ here is a 
chosen courser, should we be defeat- 
ed tomorrow, and should flight be 
necessary, whose swiftness and sure- 
footedness shall save you from the 

wer of your enemies.” The mo- 
narch accepted of the present, ‘The 
mommiog arrived; the battle was 
doubtful: the king put spurs to his 
horse, and left his brave followers 
te contend with an enemy superior 
is- numbers. On approaching the 
bridge of Bannockburn, an old wo- 
man happened to be lifting water 
with a pitcher out of the rivulet. 
Alarmed at the approach of a war- 
rior clad in armour, and riding fall 
speed, she dropped the vessel to 
make her escape. The horse start- 
ed, the king fell from his saddle, 
The severity of the fall, aided by 
the weight of his armour, rendered 
him incapable of recovering himself. 
The old woman retarned, and lend- 
ing her assistance, he was conducted 
into a mill, and coyered with her 
dufle, Apprehensive of the danger 
of his present situation, the king exe 
prested a wish to.see a priest before 
his death, tor the purpose of taking 
hisconfession. Struck with his ap- 
pearance and demeanor, the woman 
lngvired into. his birth and quality, 
“1,” said the monarch, “ was your 
King yesterday,” ‘The woman gave 
thealarm.to her neighbours; and the 
general outery for a priest to con- 
less the king, reached the ears of 
ome of the enemy’s soldiers,. who 
“appened to. be passing at the. time. 

1.” said. he, “am: a priest, take 
méto the king.” He: was immie- 
diately conducted into the mill, He 


approached the king with seeming 
reverence, caught him by the band, 
and while speaking to him concern- 
ing the state of his wounds; treach+ 
erously plunged a dagger ia his 
breast! Such was the end of James: 
Such are the effects of pusillanimity ! 
Such the rewards of cowardice! 
That life which might have been 
nobly lost in the field of battle, was 
taken away by the hand of an as 
sassin, in an obscure corner of a 
mill. 


* Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; 

“ The valiant never taste of death but 
once.” 


The mil! has been, long since, con- 
verted into a dwelling house, but 
the walls are the same, and the stones: 
of which they are built discover evie 
dent marks of their antiquity. 

The town of Stirling, which we 
now entered, is built ona very steep 
hill, terminating towards the West 
in an.abrupt and. inaecessible rock, 
on which the Castle is built, whichs 
was for a long period the favourite 
resideace of the Scottish monarchs, 
The town itself is one of the most 
ancient in Seotlund, and presents 
ample resonrces for antiquarian. re-. 
searches. Tbe wall which rendered 
the town imipregnabie before the use 
of fire-arms, is im many places en- 
tire, and, in a good state of preser- 
vation, ‘The keys.of the city gates, . 
of which no vestiges are now to be 
seen, are of silver, and preserved 
by the citizens with a degree of 
care bordering on superstition, They 
were presented, as a testimony of 
their loyalty, tothe Duke of Cun- 
beriand, in 1746, when. he. rook , 
possession. of the town, and relieved 
the castle, which was at that time 
besieged by the rebels, The town 
has a heavy and gloomy, aspect, 
— to the great antiquity of mae. 
ny of the buildings. The house oc: 
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copied by Lord Darnley, while he 
resided in Stirling, is to be seen, at 
the lower end of High-street, and 
was a few years since purchased for 
an office to the Bank of Scotland. 
In every part. of the town, and its 
neighbourhood, a memento of the 
times that are past is presented to 
the observation of the curious jnquir- 
er. The castle occupies a command- 
ing situation: inaccessible on all 
sides but one, which is separated 
from alarge platform im front, by 
a dry-ditch and draw bridge. The 
apartment in which James [I. mor- 
dered the Earl of Douglas, is pointed 
out, and the keel of the fancy- boat 
which carried the sweet meats into 
the grand saloon, in which Queen 
Mary was giving a superb banquet 
tw her own nobles, and foreign am- 
bassadors, at the baptism of James 
VI, is also shown to strangers. 
The prospect from the castle of Stir- 
ling is, beyond description, grand, 
beautiful, and extensive. ‘The wind- 
ings-up of the river Forth, from a 
= distance, through a rich and 
ertile valley, teeming with culture, 
adorned with villaves, beautified 
coantry-seats, and farm houses: the 
Abbey of Cambus-kenneth, the Stir- 
ling-hills, and no less than six or 
seven fielda of battle, memorable in 
Scottish annals, constitu'e towards 
the East a landscape wot to be equal- 
led for beauty and variety. Towards 
the N. West, Ben-lomond, Bea-venue, 
and Ben-ledi, are seen raising their 
majestic summits to the clouds. The 
meanderings and conflux of the 
Forth and Teith; Biair-drum mond, 
formerly the country: seat of the 
celebrated Lord Kaimes; the moor 
of Dunblane, and the. neighbouring 
hills, are also presented to the view, 

From Stirling to Falkirk, a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles, the coun- 
try ws beautified by extensive plant- 
ings; aud the prosperous and wealthy 
appearance of the farm-louses, im- 


press a pleasing idea of the advan. 
Pe which result to the coun 
rom an improved state of agri 
tural "athe wr oe 
After having passed throuzh Fale 
kirk, which presents nothing worthy 
of observation, we arrived at Lin. 
luhgow. The town consists princi. 
pally of one street, which is iter. 
sectedl by narrow lanes; at the ead 
of one of which are to. be seen the 
ruins of the ancient Royal Palace of 
Linlithgow. The building is sity. 
aied on the banks of a beautiful 
fresh-water lake, and consists of a 
square, ornamented with round tow. 
ers at each of the corners, The 
apartments of James V., and the 
room wm which the unfortunate 
Mary drew her first breath, are showa 
by a woman who appears to be well 
acquainted with the traditionary 
history of the place. The town 
cistern, which is built in a small 
square off the principal street, isa 
beautiful piece of workmanship, 
Each of the different pipes are orna- 
mented with figures of men and 
animals. The design was taken 
from the ornamented fountain which 
furmerly stood in the inner area of 
the palace.* 
Leaving Linlithgow, we got into 
Edinburgh at a late hour of the 
night. Actuated by a strong: im 
pulse of curiosity, we arose before 
sun-rise next morning tw take @ 
view of the city. We were not dis 
appointed in the expectatron we had 
see 
* The author of these sketches would 
have entered into’ a more particular dt 
scription of the design of this curious cis 
tern, but is afraid, that, without an em 
graving, he could not impress an accurate 
idea of it upon the mind of the reader 
The following is a copy of the architects _ 
ural inscription ; Pitas 
“ Erected in the year 1807, in imite 
tion of the ancient Cross-well; and ex 
cuted by Robert Gray, Edinburgh, stomty 
mason, who wanted his right-hand” 
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famed. The situation of the city of 
Edinburgh, ns as it were, 

a group of emineyces, ,is 
a eanic. * Like Stirling, the 
old town of Edinburgh is built on a 
rising ground, which terminates in a 
rocky precipice, on which stands the 
castle, The city, however, has ex- 
tended itself, during the last cen- 
tury, to the neighbouring eminea- 
ces, Calton-hill, Arthur’s-seat, and 
Salisbury-craigs. While, at the 
same time, the new town has spread 
iself over the level ground which 
lies to the north of the castle. The 
regularity, beauty, and cleanliness 
of this part of the city, forms a 
striking contrast with the dirtiness 
and irregularity of most parts of the 
od town. The Royal Palace of 
Holyrood lies in a straight line down 
High-street, and at the lower end of 
Cannongate-street. Like the palace 
of Linlithgow, Holyrood-house is a 
complete square of buildings, erected 
at different periods, as the style of 
architecture discovers. The front of 


the building is beautifully ornament- 


edwith large pillars, supporting an 
arch, which is overtopped with a 
beantiful imperial crown. © Of the 
mside of the buildings, the apart- 
wenis formeriy occupied by Queen 
Mary, are the most interesting. The 
furniture of the rooms, the tapestry 
banging in rags, the crimson bed 
lw which the Queen lay, and the 
chairs of state which are still pre- 
etved, make a strong impression 
pon the mind, of the manners of a 
tt age. The private stairecase 

by which Lord Darnley and bis ac- 
Smplices ascended into the bed« 
shamber of the Queen, for the pure 
pe Of assassinating her favourite 
and the stains which it is 
Melended his Liood has left on the 
/* are pointed out by the intel- 


ere: 
= 22 a 


* Notwithstanding the utmost exertion 
"Y optical abilities, 1 was not able te 
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ligent old lady who conducts stran 

vers through the apartmenis. One 
of Lord Daruley’s boots, his gloves, 
his spear, and part of his coat of 
armour, are presented to the obser- 
vation of the curious, While con- 
templating the antiquated appear- 
ance of these apartments, the mind 
is involuntarily conducted to that 
period when they were inhabited by 
the beautiful Queen; and to review 
those melincholy transactions which 
rendered her governmeat as unpro- 
pitiogs to her own welfare and bap- 
piness, as they were to that of the 
people whom she attempted to go- 
velil. 

= 


Za the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


— i 


| ieptleab lately seen in your Mage 
azine several dissertations upon 
Music, it might be deemed imperti- 
nent to arrest public attention again, 
with a subject which had received 
such abundant discussion, Insiead, 
therefore, of adding any thing to 
what has already been advanced, [ 
rather propose ofiring afew remarks 
in defence’ of your correspondent 
Marceilus, who 1 am inclined to 
think has~ suffered rather severely, 
though unjustly, from the attack of 
Porcia. le, in confirmation of his 
arguinents upon the subject, cites a 
passaze of Shakespeare; and is ate 
tacked by your correspondent Por- 
cia, in a subsequent Mayezine, for 
branding those who may ditler from 
hin in opinion, with epprobrious epi- 
thets; and in defence of bis doctrine, 








—_ 


discover upon the floor the stains here al« 
luded to. in order to silence any doubts 
which the incredulous might entertain. on 
this subject, the sapient old lady shows 
them at the back of the large door which 

upon the grand stair-case, at which 
place, owing'to the deficiency of ligt, it 
i3 impossible to ascertain whether the flour 


be whiteor black, | 








for citing Shakespeare. I coincide 
most decidedly with your correspon- 
dent Marcelius ; not that the authe- 
rity of Shakespeare has any undve 
weight or influence with me; but 
merely from being fully convinced 
of the truth of his observations, and 
never having any eaperience to the 
contrary. I even doubt the possi- 
bility of having such experience, for 


J have vever known or heard of 


any one who was not if some degree 
pleased with music, (except in the 
case of Porcia’s friend) much leas 
any who dissapreved of it. I rather 
imagine it impossible to produce a 
single instance wherein music had 
lost ali its effect, baving neither 
charms to please, nor power to move. 
From Porcia’s reasoning vpon this 
subject, oue would he inclined to 
suppose man to be a creature whose 
nature is so absolutely perfect as not 
to stand in need of, or be benefited 
by relaxation or amusement. It is 
a notorious fact, that in bis present 
staté, man cannot long exist with- 
out relaxation and repose ; and coa- 
sequently he is not capable of vigor- 
ous, uvinteirrupted, and continued 
exertion. As Asop very justiy ob- 
serves, that a bow, by being always 
bent, is in a preat measure rendered 
useless, so the mind, by being conti. 
nualiy engaged, is by that means 
more enfiebled and evervated than 
by enjoying seasonable relaxation 
and reireshment There is nothing 
better calculared to, anbend and re- 
lax the mind than mofsic ; H ought 
therefore in a moderate devree, to be 
indulged in by all who have ayy re- 
gard to their heakh. -There is no- 
thing more burtlyl or dangerous to 
health than close application, when 
continued for atength of tinve. Por. 
cia says music is too trifliag and un- 
important to spend any time with; 
but | would ask, can time be better 
employed than ia the prolongation of 
life? Close ahd intense applcauon 
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to study has hurried many to anun. 
timely grave; whereas, 

if they had indalged a lithe More 
in so pleasant and innocent a0 amuse. 
ment, it might have tended to ley 
en their days, Porcia appears 
think it criminal to indulge ina taste 
for music, or to practise it at aif: 
but I will only ask her how maoe 
ways time might be worse spent.thag 
in indulging a taste for the finest of 
the liberal arts? Bat perhaps her 
reasoning proceeds from its abuse; 
in this I agree with her ; for the use 
of any thing is perverted by its abuse, 
A moderate indulgence in music is 
certainly innocent and unblameable, 
but on the contrary, to allow it t 
engross more of our time and atten 
tion than what is either necessary or 
vousistent, is very reprehensible, 


Meretus 
bp —_  __| 
To the Propristors of the Belfast Mageziny 
cei 


County’ Down, Tveland, 
Dee. 1813, 
GenTLEMEN, 

AVING observed in your lat 

number of the Belfast Monthly 
Magazine, a mistatement respecti 
a inttle poem called « The Dew 
thoughis,” 1 beg leave to corrett 
the same. The late Professor Por 
son was not the author of it, The 
author is now living in England, avd 
is aman of considerable celebrity @ 
literature. It would be improper 
without bis permission, to divalge 
his name on the present occaste™ 
especially as the jew d esprit in quer 
tion, was written ia his very 
and by way of a mere college 
inace. This, be assured, is te 
fact; and though I wish not to make 
public my name, the gentlenna whe 
delivers this letter, will privately 
tisfy you as to the authority apy 
which I speak. ‘The gentle 
communicaicd the poem t@ ym 
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work may also be assured, that the 
mistake will doubtless be considered 
as totall undesigned, and that how- 
ever eminent the real author “of* the 

may now be, he cannot, I 
think, bat feel it as excessively flat- 
tering, that so youthful a produc- 
tion of his, should, for a moment, 
be attributed to one of such genius 
and learning, as was the late Pro- 


fessor Porson. 
Iam, &e. 


A VisiTor. 





Ta the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
— 


BEING asked for a something, in 
the way of inscription, for the 
tombstone of the late Mr. James 
Gilland, of Dungannon, the stan- 
zis below are the fruit of my at- 
tempt to comply with the request, 
I feel it impossible to please myself; 
and I beg the insertion of the follow. 
ing Epitaph, in the Belfast Maga- 
site, in order to extract from emi- 
nent genius, one that may have 
some corresponding sublimity with 
its subject. Gilland deserves the 
efort of a master pen. I wish the 
writer of the tirst part of the Retro- 
sect of Politics would give a few 
Moments to it. 

The characteristic qualities of the 
deceased, were, exquisite taste, vi- 
vid and capacious. mental powers, 
wihan enlightened and devoted pa- 
rotisin, 

Homo, 


, EPITAPH. 


Heat, mute in death’s that minstrel tongue 
Which taste and talent used to ceeds r 
And set that eye which mind-beams flung ; 
for Gintanp’s clay lies underneath. 


That patriot heart’, whose spring-tide flows 
Sill ewell’d to Enin’s Sun of ry ey 
And sunk to Erin's Moon of woes,— 

are its bounds in Git anp’s frame. 
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But, though that vital orb’s quick flight 
From human gaze so early stole, 

His strains remain—a ling'ring light, 
Imperishable as his soul. 


———— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 


- —— i 


GENTLEMEN, 

i Rewereces is a precept which | have 

always considered necessary 
to direct my judgment, when I have 
heard one man accusing another in his 
absence, it isthis, “ Audi et alteram 
partem.” | Whether you allow the 
columns of your «iscellany to be 
the vehicles of abuse and misrepres 
sentation, free to any person whose 
native malignity, or whose wound. 
ed pride prompts him to indulge his 
disposition for reproach and scandal}, 
I cannot tell. Iam oot in the habit 
of reading your publication, and 
therefore kuow oot the principles that 
guide your choice of “ Communica. 
tions, Original ‘and Selected.” A 
neighbour of mine, however, who 
makes the Belfast Magazine a 
part of his reading, bas drawn my 
attention to some communications in 
that work, which holds np the reli- 
gions commuutty of which I have 
the honour to be a member, in an 
unfavourable light. 

I should think, that had you been 
guided by the maxim quoted, you 
would uot have hastily given pub- 
licity to the unqualified and unaws 
thenticafed’ censure thrown withsuch 
apparent art and design on the relis 
gious body distinguished by the 
name, Burgher Seceders, Whether 
the mitiers of that communion 
have such claims on the respect of 
the public, as should have made 
you hesitate and ex imine the evi- 
dence upon which the heavy and 
damning charges of unchristian-like 
conduct, &c. were built, dues not 
become me to say; let those who 
know them, pronounce according to 

Bb 
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the evidence beforethem. You will 
permit me, however, to sav, they 
sre not few in number; and as to 
the portion of talent and education 
possessed by the body, I will say, 
what you will be obliged to say of 
every other religious association in 
the kingdom, there is great \diver- 
sity. But, Gentlemen, I will ask 
no man’s permission to say, bor 
shall any man prevent me from 
boasting, that as to moral character, 
and attention to the duties of their 
office, they are not exceeded by any 
class of christian pastors in the Em- 
pire. No mean proof of this as- 
sertion will be furnished, when it is 
recollected, that net one of them (so 
far as is known to the writer of this, 
and his knowledge of their character 
is hot very limited,) bas been found 
to encourage those associations which 
have disturbed the peace, and en- 
dangered the safety of the state these 
twenty years past, and that as small 
a portion of their people have been 
found composing those societies, as 
of any other. 

Lam the more surprized at your 
admitting such injurious reflections 
on their character, without evidence, 
as | perceive that you are warm ad- 
vocates for ihe right of private judg- 
mentinreligion. The ouly compen- 
sation now in your power, is to give 
the same publiciry to the defence, 
that you have given to the accusa- 
tion; thea let your readers judge for 
themselves, 

‘Vhe reflections to which I allude 
are to be found in your No. for Ju- 
iv, 1813, and in the * Account of the 
proceedings of the General Synod of 
Uisters in a letter to a friend.” 
‘Phe passage of which | complain, 
and on which I would make a few 
remarks, reads thus: “* The next im- 
portaat affair that occupied our atten- 
tion was the case of Clare congrega- 
tien ; we fovod that the spirit of ob- 
wtiuacy and illiberality was not bro- 
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keu by our exertions daria 

year, and that it had bem pero 
in a most uachristian-like manner 
the Seceders, who had supplied the 
disaffected with preaching.” J fing 
the same charge drawn out at greats 
er length in your No. for Seprember 
under the signature of “ An Anti. 
burgher Seceder,” with an avowed 
intention to guard the character of 
that community from the foul dishg 
nour; afraid, uo doubt, as the Sama 
ritans, were, when the Jews were ip 
danger of being mistaken for one of 
that odious and Obnoxious race, 
That Burgher Seceders have preach. 
ed to a number of people in the 
neighbourhood of Clare, who invit 
ed them, is a fact that cannot be de. 
nied, and which | do not wish coo 
cealed. Their conduct in doing 
does not appear to me to need an 
apology ; nor is it inconsistent with 
those christian liberties which all 
Classes, and especially those com- 
plaining, claim. Your correspon 
dent, then, I asserty cannot condemn 
the conduct of the Burgher Seceders 
in this instance, witheur subverti 
the principles of liberty for whieh 
they contend, and impeaching the 
whole past conduct of their respet 
tive communions, as unchristian and 
disorderly. 

You will give me leave, Gentle 
men, to state what appears to me to 
be the true principles of religious 
liberty, in conformity to which Se 
ceders have conducted themselves ia 
this and every other similar cast. 
It is the right of rie man to form 
his own opinions in religion ; to prac 
tise that mode of worship which a 
pears to him to be most soveptal 
to the Deity; and to inculcate the 
same upon others, provided his opi: 
nions contain nothing in them 
ous to the same right in otheps, ort 
the peace of society ; and provideotis 
his mode of worship, and the mat 
ner in which he would revomiment 


» 
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éaher it or his faith to others, be 
wable, decent, and inoffensive. 
Giiicions liberty, I concyv@, ex- 
wads even farther, It claims and 
demands the privilege of disapprov- 
fag and condemning whatever in the 
eligious systems of others may ap- 
ay erroneous or Improper, provid- 
ed it be dove in the use of sober and 
temperate language, not such as your 
correspondents use; aud provided 
there is no attempt to expose the 
persons of men to popular contempt 
and indignation, or their religious 
worship io any angoyance. In con. 
formity to these principles, [ conceive 
that every man bas a right to aban- 
don the religious communion in 
which he is at present, whenever it 
appears to him to be right; and 
whatever God, to whom alone he is 
accountable in this matier, may 
judge concerning him, no man has a 
right to hinder him, or even ascribe 
his conduct to base or unworthy mo- 
tives. With all due deference, then, 
to your reporter, [ think he goes too 
far when he attributes the conduct of 
those in the neighbourhood of Clare, 
who invited Seceders to preach the 
gospel amongst them, to “ obstinacy 
and illiberaity.” From the man- 
ner io which he comments upoa the 
coaduct of the Synod of Ulster, aud 
the'r zeal for religious liberty, I 
should think he would allow every 
han his uwn choice in religion, 

But when he comes to, report the 
case of Clare, he adds ao instance 
lothe many that already exist, that 
many of those andistinguishing zeal- 
ots for liberty, mean liberty to them- 
selves, but slavery to alt otbers ; and 
reminds me of an observation made, 
Tthink, by Dr, Goldsmith, that he 
hever knew a thorough-paced re- 
peblican that was oot in his heart and 
iW bis family a tyrant. ‘The Burgh- 
erSeceders, like all other commu- 
nions, have acted on the conviction 
that they were right and others 
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Wrong. All sects are ready to re* 
ceive proselytes, and none refuse any 
merely from courtesy to another coms 
munion. Tf am sure such tiheralit 
is unknown in the Syed of Ulster, 
or in the stifl more liberal aud sells 
denied commanion of your Antis 
Burgher correspondent. I ask, have 
the ministers of the Synod of Ulstee 
never preached to the members of 
other communions, when they were 
invited, and even when they weré 
not invited ? ™ Were there never any 
Missionaries s¢ut out aad hberalfy 
supported, to preach to the Lrish Cas 
tholics, that they might be convert. 
eJ to the Presbyterian faith? Were 
there no converts reccived from them, 
or from the Episcopal communion, 
or from the still more onclristian 
Burgher Seceders? Is tt ever said 
to any who make application for Mi- 
nisterial or Christian communion, or 
for marriage, whether certified or 
not, you cannot be received; to ad- 
mit you into our communion, woald 
be an unchristian encouragement of 
obstinacy aud illiberality? Or is it 
usual with Auti-Burghers to reject 
all such applications, of which your 
correspondest who assomes that sige 
nature says, “it is not ¢heir way, 
wherever they can find a few hot. 
leaded bigots, to blow up the spark 
into a flame, to aftempt to rend d 
congregation, by insinuating them. 
selves into another mat’s charge.” 
If your. correspondent be an Antis 
Burgher, (but I really suspect he ia’ 
not, and that everv intelligent 

son of that communion will disown 
him,) and if he mean to assert that 
they never did supply the disaffect. 
ed tn other congregations, he must 
be an ulier stranger to the present 
state, or past history of that come 
munion, Has he never known how 


congregations were erected in Cline 
anees, in the county Tyrone, and 
near Newbliss, iv the county Mo- 
naghaa? Or is he ignorant of the 
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divisions created in the congregation 
of-Mass-Lane, Dublin, and many 
others which might be mentioned ? 
But it may not be unprofitable to re- 
fer to the case of a place called the 
Four Towns, in the County Down, 
where nota few hot-headed bigots 
indeed, but an individual, with the 
avowed purpose of injuring a neigh- 
bouring congregation, whose minis- 
ter had exposed bis factions conduct, 
_ made the application. ‘Their fond- 
ness for erections rendered the Body 
the dupes of design, so far as to in- 
volve them in the expense of build- 
ing a house of worship for a people 
who then deserted them. I do not 
quote these instances because I con- 
demn the principle of admitting the 
members of one communion to join 
another in an orderly and peaceable 
manner. The right of choice in re- 
ligion requires this; and without this 
privilege, man would be in the worst 
state of slavery. I quote them as prece- 
dents, and as precedents set by tho e 
that complainof the Burgher Seceders 
for similar conduct. ‘This privilege 
I claim ; bat 1 grant it in its fullest 
extent to al! others. Let these prin- 
ciples then be applied to the conduct 
of the Burgher Se: eders in sending 
preachers to Clare, and their justifi 
cation will appear complete. 1 ask 
what precepts of Christianity did 
they violate? Surely not that one, 
“Go ye unio all the world, and 
preach tbe gospel to every creature.” 
Sarely not that oue, “ whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto 
vou, do ye also the same to them.” 
Whose civil rights have they inva- 
ded ?® None, [| assert; ne man 
can claim a civil tight over agoiber 
man’s conscience. 

Nearly ove hundred persons sign- 
ed the petition for sermon; vames 
deserving the highest credit in any 
case, and from any court. The pe- 


titiem stated them fixed purpose to 
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abandon the communion of the Sy. 
nod of Ulster, and to join the com. 
munion of Seceders. Seceders do 
not condemn such conduct, 
then, Gentlemen, to your corre 
dent, that Burgher Seceders use no 
scurrilous language ; that they have 
not uttered one uncharitable ‘reflec. 
tion upon the Synod of Ulster; that 
they have treated the person and 
character of the minister of Clare 
with all the tenderiess that the law. 
of brotherly kindness and charity re. 
quires ; and that though a torrent of 
abuse has been poured out in your 
columus and elsewhere, upon them, 
they wish to know him who when 
he was reviled, reviled not aga, 
But say to them also that they are 
not to be intimidated; they know 
their duty to God as well as to men, 
and will not be prevented by abusive 
language, from preaching the gospel 
where they have no authentic evie 
dence that it is preached, and where 
they cao do it in an orderly and 
peaceable way. * * 

A Bvarcuer Secepea, 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
pe ie 
GENTLEMEN, 
OUR correspondent A.Z, it 
your Magazine for May last, 
dwelis at length on the powers of 
music, and the various instruments 
which are now in use. He says 
“he knows several men of unques 
tionable moral worth and feeling, 
who can hardly disteoguish a quick 
movemeut from a slow.” He die. 


cards the Irish Harp “as poor andy 


imperfect ;” but surely the ingen 


Bag-pipes may answer the same 

to these moral and fee ing men, asauy 
instrament adapied of the ae 
refined taste. tie says, “ That a 
the old Irish airs should be preserved, 
is, I think, perfectly right,” bat be. 
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considers the perfection of the Irish 
Harp as cpap | to * sound reason. 

He may as well say, that natjonal 
bank-notes are superior to gold- 
guineas, because they pass for a 
time; but they still want the sterling 
value, and are subject to forgeries. 
In earlier ages, the Harp was in 
great use, and well understood by 
ail ranks: so mach ws it revered, 
that it became our coat of arms, and 
it was struck upon our coins. Ac- 
cording to the reasoning of A.Z., 
the piano-forte or musical glasses 
should now be struck upon our coins ; 
but they would only be understood 
by people“ in affluent circumstances,” 
and the lower classes of society 
could have no knowledge of what 
the motto meant, Asthey are the 
only persons upon whom all the bur- 
thens fail ia peace and war, the jn- 
swument so national and well under- 
stood by them, should not be dis 
carded, until a better is found, 

Old Byran Boroihme, when lead- 
ing on his brave troops to the battle 
of Clontarf, would not have been 
convinced of the utility of telling 
them that there were a few fine la- 
dies, elegantly dressed, sitting. in 
well-furaished rooms, at their piano- 
fortes, or musical glasses, playing 
national airs for their success; nor 
do | think that the brave Highland 
bends who defeated Bonaparte’s In- 
vineibles in Egypt, would have con- 
‘dered similar language of as much 
weas their national instrument the 
bag pipe. Ido not pretend to say, 

t new improvements should not 
be encouraged, but our old Harp, 
li early times, was tuned to the na- 
thal interest, and by its soft, though 
tmple tones, blended the feelings 
of all ranks and degrees, for the 
pablic weal. How happy would it 

for this country, could its simple 
“fins be renewed, to promote the 
ged of this distracted isle. 
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I am, Gentlemen, your humble 
servant, . 
Aw Oxp Piper. 


Ballinascrecn. 
ff 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin 


— — + 


S I saw a life of Lavaren in the 
Belfast Monthly Magazine for 
November, I subjoin the following, 
which perhaps may be worth in- 
serting. I believe it was never pub- 


lished. 
E.E. 


Set oe 


LAVATER’S OBSERVATIONS ON TAB 
COUNTENANCE OF CHARLES FOX, 
WHOM HE MET ON HIS LAST TOUR 
THROUGH SWITZERLAND. 


Front inepuisable; plus de rich- 
esses & d’images que je ne jamais 
vu peint sur aucuue Physionomie au 
monde... - 

Sourcils superbes, regnants, do. 
minants—Les yeux remplis de genie, 
percants, magiques, 

Nez mediocre ; les jones sensuele 
les, . 

Bonche pleine d’une_ volubiliié 
surprenante, & agréable. 

_ Et le bas du visage, douce, affable, 
sociable. 





Translation, or vather Puraphrase, 


Tuts, forehead contains treasures 
of intellect, vast, and inexhaustible, 
Never have I yet beheld, in the face 
of man, such opulence of mind, and, 
if I may say so, such’a populousness 
of ideas, Sublime eye-brows! the 
become the frant of Jove himself ; 
they characterize the whole counte- 
nance, spread an awe and authorit 
over it, while beneath these thicken. 
ing, gathering clouds, the lightning 
flash of the eyes penetrates, and, 
as it were, tranixes by a power 
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like enchantment. A very com- 
moneplace, well.enovugh nose—the 
cheeks betray a disposition to sen- 
suality. That mouth is eloquent in 
its very dumbness. It is a cornu- 
copia that pours out, without ceas- 
ing, its facile exuberance of expres- 
sion, and is never emptied nor ex- 
bausted. The lower part of the 
visage, bland, companionable, so- 
ciable, gives welcome to all. In 
short, this face in its higher region, 
is intellectual, and belongs to Hea- 
ven; in the middle, is sensual, and 
earthly ; in the lower, is Human Na- 
ture clothed in its choicest prero- 

atives—Ir is THE Man or THE 

BOPLE. T. 

—_— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magasine. 
—_—— 

ue following letters from Ro- 
bert Robinson, of whom a bio- 
graphical sketch was given in a for- 
mer No, of the Belfast Magazine, and 
from William Huntington, 8.8. (Sim- 
ner Saved,as he affectedly styled him- 
self,) are extracted from the Month. 
ly Kepesitory of Theology and Gene- 
ral Literature, for Nov. 1813. They 
are presented to the readers of the Bel- 
fast Magazme as a curious contrast be- 
tween unassuming humility and self- 
confident presumption. Robert Ro- 
binson’a letter was probably the last 
ove he wrote, being dated only a 

very few days before his death, 

i — 
Chesterton, 
Tuesday, May 25, 1790. 
Rev. “in, 

This morning your favour came 
to hand. It is, like yourself, a pleas- 
ing compound of piety and pelive 
ness. 1 own it gives me a great deal 
of pain to feel my incompetence, 
and foresee my inequality to the 
goad work which you complaisance 

th assigned me. Indeed my cold 
hath lain harder upon me than any 





other of my life, and to go so far io 
bray like an ass, sinks my cov 

I have but one hope, and that is, 
change of aiv will do me good; a 
least every body tells me so, 

I feel myself extremely obliged tg 
you for forming such an agreeable 
plan of journeying. 1 intend, 
in this instance, 10 resign myself 
wholly to ®*he disposal of my 
friends, and 1 trust they will pre. 
acribe me no clashing rules, - Ifthey 
be happy, 1 shall be so, here, there, 
any where. 

I intend to travel in a single horse. 
Chaise, for the benefit of accomaw 
dating the journey to my own feel- 
ings, to go, to stay, to stop, to eat, 
to fast, just as my feeble stomach 
will give me leave. It is also a 
cheap, if not cheaper, than the road 
machines. My youngest son,a sail 
or, just returned from tlie Levant, 
and at present on a visit here, in 
tends to pilot me out and home, and 
I indalge myself in jindulging bim, 
for he is neither a booby nor a knave, 
bat heis deeply infected with heresy, 
of which to be sure Dr. Priestley 
like to cure him. 

Most certainly, unless all men be 
liars, the Leasowes, Hagley, Hale 
Owen, Enville. &c. are fine scenes, 
and tend to enrapture the beholder; 
but set to music by Mr. Gentleman's 
wise conversatién, I shall lay aside 
the stare, and dispose myself to lie 
ten and learn. You live in happy 
scenes, and I murmur because I am 
tethered to willows, priests, and 
bogs, and fens. ise 

[ think the printed sheet is fine, 
because jt is tender, and goes 
sooth and supple the heart. 


I mean to set out on Wednesday, 


June 2d, to spend that day with 
quondam clergyman about ten mies 
off, a Mr. Hammond, who fled 

freedom, from established creeds 
and rituals, to our land of liberty, 
aud now shines with peculiar tus 
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| proceed by easy stages to 

Lr by Saturday night. I 

he free from all engagements 

by Thursday, and intend to gét flothe 

the Tuesday or Wednesday night 

following. Pray God I may not be 

interrupted by illness. I am, dear 
Gir, with truest esteem, yours, 

R. Rosinson, miserably hoarse. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE LATE 
W. RUNTINGTON, 


Bristol, Nov. 16,—86. 


Re’d Father in the Lord,—grace, 
& peace be with thee. 

If God permit and you approve 
[will onour your pulpit next Thurs- 
day evening—onour it 1 say—with 
the person of the vilest sinner that 
ever livd—and in possession of a 
hope that can never die. If you 
want te know my peddigree—I am 
hy Birtha Beggar, by practice a 
devil, by trade a coal-hever, by pro- 
fession—and possession a sinner sav- 
ed, by principul a stiff decenter, and 
one of God’s own making, for it was 
be alone that call’d, ordained me, & 
sent me out—and he tas bin my 
bishop, my tuter, my provider and 
my defence ever since—else I had 
bin kil’d or starv’d long ago—If 
youor your people are fond of the 
origginal languages—of eloquince 
—orratory—or grammer, I am the 
man that can disapoint them all, 
Bat if apostolick ignorance will sute 
them—they will go nigh to gleena 
few seraps of that sort—but my de 
grees will promis nothing further 
than that, But to inform my Rev’d 
Father a liule about my irregulari- 
tiee—[ aminmy prayers very short— 
my sermons short also—uuless the 
master attends the feast. Lf so and 
the cruse gets a spring of oy! in it 
~then I generally drop all thoughts 
of working by the day—nor can I 
even up until I have emtied the 





Whole couteni—the’ | know I shall 
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get no more without much knockin 
at mercies door, This | call liberal. 
ity—and am vain eaough to think 
that it is furvant charity—and thas 
charity which if aplyed coversa mal- 
titude of sins—aud no wonder when 
we hold forth freely the blood and 
righteousness of bim that cleansith 
from all the guilt of sin—and the 
robe that covers all the remains of sin, 
Rev'd father, God bless you—abun- 
daot happyness, comfort and sucksess 
attend bouth you and your fami- 
ly and your flock, while I re- 
main, tho’ unknowa affectionately 
yours, 


Ws. Huntincron, 


The Rev’d Mr. Parsons, 
Claverton Street, Bath. 
fen me ee | 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin. 


+ ee 
H. IN ANSWER TO x.* 


ONCE more takes the liberty 
* of salutitig X., heartily wishe 
ing him a merry Christmas. The 
more he views the manly, ardent ex 
ertions of X, to thaw the pulitical 
frigidity of the sleeping North, the 
more he admires, and from the bot. 
tom of his soul wishes him many re- 
turns of the season, 

But as the goodness of mayis 
imperfect, so is his knowledge, A 
calm observer will readily perceive, 
that X ’s knowledye of the Synod of 
Ulster resembles more the uncertain 
brillianey ofaw aodering comet, than 
the steady radiance of a fixed star. 
That although he eommences with 
the strength of Aries or Taurus, yet 
he is gradually shaded, and even 
eclipsed, as he verges through the 
more Southern signs. 

Like other gieat minds, | his ia. 


* See Belfast Magazine for ember 
1815, page 196. : : 
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open to conviction; and although 
eli pride may prevent an 
open avyowal of former misconcep- 
tions, yet at length he seems willing 
to cast a shade over them; so that in 
his last, X. seems to have few points 
relative to the Synod to contend 
with H. 

As X. is a connoisseur in paiut- 
ing, and even while he writes, di- 
recis his eye occasionally to favour- 
ite portraits, might H. advise him to 
glance sometimes at the statue of 
Justice. He will see it painted 
blind, that the scales, unbiassed by 
external circumstances, may equi- 
ponderate. [Ele does not see the 
deeds of our revered forefathersin the 
Church, in the same light that his 
laudable jealousy for civil and reli- 
gious liberty leads bins to view their 
successors in the Syvod of Ulster. 

He conceives that things are not 
now as they were of old: that the 
Church has lost the independence of 
former days: that the people have 
not been respected in the ecclesias- 
tical decisions of modern times, as 
in the early days of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Hence it is, that when H. clearly 
demonstrates to X., that the Coven- 
anters in the days of the venerable 
Jobn Knox petitioned Mary Queen 
of Scots for Royal Bounty, that they 
enjoyed that bounty; that Mary di- 
vided their clergy into three classes ; 
that she gave or withheld that boun- 
ty at her pleasure, (as plainly ap- 
pears from the passages to which HL, 
refers X., in John Koox’s own bis- 
tury,) facts which X. can no longer 
deny; yet bis pen, ready as the 
blade of Roderick Dhu, palliates 
these conclusive facts, that thereby 
he may tiege the Synod, and retain 
it in that dark shade in which his 
misconceptions had led him to place 
il. 

H. is no friend to the modern sys- 
tem of tithes, but as X. seems to 
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Sek the Girst Reformers ought t 
possessed a share of them, per, 
haps a glance at the portrait of Jus 
tice, moving him to view the livin 
and the dead with an equal 
might induce him to reason hoe 

us; 
“The predecessors of the Presby. 
terian clergy in Uister’ once shared 
the tithes, as well as the Refurmers 
in Scotland; the Defender of the 
Faith despoiled them of their dues: 
retained them, or bestowed them ‘ 
his noble favourites. Why should 
they not sue for their hereditary 
right? Why not obtain an eéquive 
lant from the despoiler ?” 

Such reasoning in X. would be 
analogical, but perhaps not conve. 
nhient, 

X. seems still to labour ander in. 
fidelity respecting the independence 
of the Synod: nor does he hesitate 
to assert, that the laity were over 
looked in the late Bounty negoti» 
tion. 

From this mapner of reasoning, 
H. presumes X. issignorant, that the 
original government Bounty plas, 
intended to keep the Synod in good 
order, proposed in 1800, was laid 
aside ia 1803, on account of the de 
termined opposition wiih which it 
met from the friends of religious 
liberty ia the Synod. He presumes 
also, that X. does not know, (ora 
least the Proprietors of the Maga 
zine, in their remarks on “ Vindex;” 
did not know,) that the. “ Presby- 
ter’s” three letters, published before 
the meeting of Synod in 1802, were 
directed against the Bounty plap of 


1800, and not of 1803. | 


X. seems equally unacquaintel 
with another important fact, that 


the warm debates in Synod during: 


four successive meetings, as well a 
much of the conversation of ii 
world and the Church, related mp 
to the plan of 1803, but the re) 
plan of 1800, 

Although H. still laments thea 
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yal distribution of Bounty, he is 
nether a warm advocate for Royal 
donations, nor a friend to ayowedly 
intolerant and extirpating estab- 
lishments; yet be asserts, in oppo- 
sition to his friend X., that the cler- 
gy enjoy that Bounty on more inde- 
pendent terms than any of their 

ecessors did since the reign of 
Charles I1.: also, that the laity had 
ssgreat a share in the late negotia- 
tion for bounty, as the clergy. 
“These facts I shall endeavour to de- 
Monstrate, 

Late in the year 1799, or early in 
1800, the agent of the Synod com- 
municated to several of its members 
the intention of government to aug- 
mentthe Royal Bounty on terms dif- 
ferent from those on which it bad 
been formerly received. This news 
was not kept secret from the laity ; 
it was talked of in every company ; 
communicated to every congrega- 
tion; brought through the usual 
committee of overtures into open 
Synod, and there warmly discussed 
by a numerous meeting of elders, 
as well as ministers; as X. will clearly 
perceive, if he take the troubie of 
consolting the Minutes of Synod for 
1800. The “terms” of the grant 
were not accepted ; a deputation of 
independent members, chosen by 
the popular party, were sent to ex- 
postulate with the government of the 
fountry, on the terms of the proposed 
e. On the eighth of October, of 
the same year, an extraordinary 
Meeting of elders, as well as minis- 
ters, was called, through the me- 
dium of the public newspapers, to 
receive the report of their deputa- 
Hon, and they also disapproved of 
the proposed plan. 

ln 1801, the Synodical Minutes 
will farther show, that the friends 
of religious liberty were not asleep, 
When their rights were in question, 

a bar to ecclesiastical avarice, 
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they passed a law, declaring the 
full right of elders to vote on ail 
questions of bounty ; they, not less 
than the meeting of the preceding 
year, disapproved of the proposed 
bounty plan, at the same time en- 
joining every congregation to hum- 
ble itself before God, on the last 
Wednesday of the following July, 
that the prayers of all Presbyterian 
Ulster might ascend ‘together for di- 
rection on so important a subject ! 

In 1802, earlyinthe year, three 
letters were printed, and circulated 
with much zeal, one of them parti- 
cnlarly urging the attendance of 
elders at the ensuing meeting. No 
fewer than 89 did attend, ‘To ene 
courage the laity to take their full 
share in the deliberations relative to 
bounty, a law was enacted, extend- 
ing the privilege of representation 
to all vacant congregations, as well 
as to those congregations where their 
ministers chose to remain at home. 
This law a majority in the Synod 
refused to ‘rescind, notwithstanding 
an order to that effect from the thea 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, : 

At the same Synod, a deputation 
of two elders, with three indepen- 
dent clergymen, were commissioned 
to explain to government the objec- 
tions of the Synod, aud to confer 
with them on the terms of the grant. 

In 1803, the era of the present 
bounty plan, if X. will take the 
trouble two consult the Minutes of 
Synod, he will find, that elders from 
all vacant, as well as planted con- 
gregations, shared in the delibera- 
tions equally with the clergy, and 
voted freely on the proposed plan. 

Considering the above authorities, 
H. hopes to hear no more from X, 
that lay elders were sent only to 
give a popular countenance to @ 
treaty made by individual agents, 
No: the Genins of Liberty had dif. - 
fused her independent spirit on @ 

c 
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majority of the Synod, and H. proud- 
ly recollects those virtuous struggles 
which excluded the money agent 
from that committee to which X. 
alludes, and hung over his head, no- 
tice of a motion to exclude him 
from office, lest he should prtvately 
interfere. 

But did the articles of this treaty 
surrender the independence of the 
Church. as X. still insinuates, but 
cannot prove ? 

If X. would be kind enough to in- 
form me, in what reign, or reigns, 
lived “the beloved disciple,” the re- 
collection of whom awakens, and I 
believe justly, so many endearing 
sensations in his mind, I would de- 
monstrate to him, that ¢haz disciple, 
if bounty he enjoyed, held it on 
terms servile and dependent, com- 
pared with the articles of the late 
treaty. <A treaty obtained not by 
Lord Castlereagh’s kindness, but by 
the unremitting exertions of a vir- 
tuous majority in the Synod, who, 
in the struggle of several years, ree 
sisted the intended plan of 1800; 
and who, in 1803, obtained a grant 
of bounty on terms much more inde- 
pendent than their predecessors in 
that church. 

In demonstration of these asser- 
tions, let it be remembered, that 
the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church had enjoyed the tithes in the 
Stewart, and, in the place thereof, 
#.100 per annum in the Cromwel- 
lian days. The first grant of Royal 
Rounty given by Charles IL, in 
1672, given as secret service money, 
to be bestowed on individuals, at the 
discretion of Sir Arthur Forbes, par- 
tially divided, excluding ail who 
were not in the kingdom twelve 
years before, yet including the 
widows and children of suchas were 
mm it at that time, but since dead, 
held at the pleasure of the monarch, 
and even withdrawn betore the end 
pf bis iife. 


The second grant was given b 
William and Mary, in 1690; the 
terms were durihg pleasure; and 
Queen Anne restricted this grant to 
such a list of persons, and to be 
divided in such shares as the Lord 
Lieutenant should approve of from 
year to year. 


All the former grants in the 
Georges’ days were given op the 
same precarious and dependentterms, 
during pleasure ; to be distributed to 
such persons, and in soch proportions, 
as the Chief Governor might ap 
prove, 

But mark now the pre-eminence 
of the grant of 1803, in regard to 
liberality and independence. This 
grant isto the congregations of the 
Synod specified by name; confirm 
ed by act of Parliainent; not to be 
withdrawn from any minister whilst 
continued in office by his congrege 
tion; no interference with the rights 
of the people in the choice of 
their ministers ; no mierference 10 
their Synodical meetings, their go 
vernment, their discipline, and 00 
Veto on their laws and elections. 


Such are the terms which a perse 
vering majority m the Synod, afler 
four years hard struggle, obtained, 


They dreaded personal dependence, 
and shrunk back at the thoughtsof 
a precarious support, depending on 
the smiles of such an aristocracy, % 
consigned the virtuous Ropent Tex 
NENT to a fine of £50, and three 
months imprisonment, and that only 
for jogging the attention of his neigh 
bour, by touching him on the arm! 
They would bear no such Veto on 
their laws and elections, as the friends 


of X., the Managers and Visitors of 


the Beliast Academical Institatioa 
ceded by their late Act of lucor 
poration to the Chief Governor, ™ 
age of gold, or a Royal gift, 
io: the Presbyrerian miotstet, by 
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the articles of the late treaty, can 
lay claim to as much personal inde- 

adence, as any subject of the 
realm, the Judges of the laud not 
excepted. 

On two points, it is trae, H. had 
his fears as well as X. He disliked 
classification, or unequal distribu- 
tion; and he dreaded indirect inter- 
ference in the election of Presby- 
terian ministers. On these accounts, 
he offered to his people, tu be their 
sipendary alone, if they chose to 
pay him his accustomed support. 
But, in the experience of ten years, 
no attempt at indirect interference 
has been made, even where elec- 
tions have terminated contrary to the 
expressed wish of some of the first 
magistrates of the land. 


Let X. then again review the 
grant of 1803, and he must see, that 
it interferes neither with the doc- 
wine, the laws, the discipline, nor 
the rights of the people, in the elec- 
tion of their ministers. 


If H. ever retaliates on X., it is 
with reluctance. He is perhaps as 
conscious of his inferiority to the in- 
trepid Knox, as X. can paint him. 
Man is but relatively perfect, and 
even X. himself, though seen shin- 
mg on various subjects, bright as 
the light of day, on the themes of 
civil and religious liberty, yet, as he 
s fond of the canine species, perhaps 
& good painter, in a night-piece, 
might not inaptly place him in the 
attitude of a fanhful shepherd’s dog, 
who, having performed his duty to 
his master in the day, sportively 
directs his attention to the queen of 
night in the evening ; for surely the 
jedicious reader will see, that X.’s 
attack on the Synod has had no 
“tonger effect, than the dug Rover 
baying at the Moon. 


H, 
25th December, 1813, 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin 


——e 
GENTLEMEN, 


[% passing through the town of Ban- 
gor a few days ago, I observed an 
expensive, but very useful improve- 
ment, making ia the street leading 
to the Church, by which a very steep 
hill will be considerably lowered, 
and the road brought nigher to a 
level. This is a species of improve- 
ment very generally prevalent, and 
which is very creditable to the pre- 
sentage. In former times our ances« 
tors appeared to pique themselves on 
carrying roads over hills; whether 
from motives of economy, conceiv- 
ing roads to be easier kept in repair 
when taken over rocks, of which 
most hills are composed, or from an 
error in mathematical calculation, 
that the road is shorter to be taken 
over the hill than round the one side 
of it, we cannot form a probable con- 
jecture ; but their predilection for 
making roads‘over hills, in prefer- 
ence to through vallies, is evident in 
all the old roads in this country. 

On a former occasion | furnished 

ou with a few observations on an 
important improvement which was 
making, and which still continues to 
be made on the quay of Bangor, 
When these projected improvements 
are finished, they will, in the opi- 
nion of many experienced persons, 
render that port the most convenient 
on the coast, for the mails between 
Scotland and Ireland, vo land, and 
be despatched from. Such improves 
ments | have great pleasure in con- 
templating ; and I am willing to 
render to the projectors and execut- 
ors of such works a just meed of 
praise ; but there are other improves 
ments, which I must confess come 
much nearer my heart, and cote 
mand my more entire approba- 
tion, 
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To improve the face of the coun- 
try by agriculture, to render its in- 
terior parts more easy of access, by 
shdértening, multiplying, or levelling 
its roads, or to improve its commerce 
by deepening and rendering safer 
its harbours, must be admitted to be 
objects of great importance ; but 
the culture of the human mind, and 
the melioration of the condition of 
the indigent part of the community, 
niust, in the eye of the philosopher 
and the philanthropist, appear to be 
of mach greater magnitude. While 
the one species of improvement is 
contemplated by the cold-blooded 
calculator, whose chief good is 
pounds, shillings, and pence, In pro- 
portion as it may tend to save him 
money, or enable him to make it; 
the contemplation of the other ex- 
pands the heart of the friend of 
mankind, and raises in his benevo- 
lent breast sensations which are un- 
felt and unknown to the mere trader, 
Such must be the feelings of every 
true friend to humanity, who visits 
the Lancasterian school at Newtown- 
ards, ‘To observe there upwards of 
200 children, mostly from the lower 
ranks in society, obtaining knowledge 
i which they must have been utter 
stranvers, hadit not been forthe estab- 
i stimentofsuchaschool,andtoremark 
the good order and regularity which 
so eminently prevail amongst them, 
raizes the most delighttal sensations 
iv the mind of the visitor, and he is 
obliged to say with sincerity, here ine 
deed is improvement. 

During my visit to the school in 
Newtownards, | understood that one 
of the same kind was intended to 
be opened, the school house being 
ready, in Comber, and also one at 
Mount Stewart. Pursuing my ride 


from Newtownards to Bangor, I hop- 
ed to find that the bright example 
had been followed in that town, and 
that I should also find there a Lan- 
casierian school ; but jude of my dis- 





appointment when I found there has 
as yet been no approach made to 
wards such an establishment, On 
making the necessary inquiries | 
was told that an excellent school had 
existed in Bangor about 25 years ago 
where many poor children had 2. 
ceived education; but that part 
spirit had extinguished jj, mh 
that at present such a thing was up. 
known, 

Bangor, from its being a sea. 
and the seat of an extensive Cotton 
Manufacture, greatly requires that 
something should be done in tha 
way. The children employed in the 
cotton mills must be interesting ob 
jects for a Sunday school; and the 
neighbourhood around it being pop. 
ulous, | have nu doubt bat a dail 
school of 200 children might be 
raised, composed of such as would 
by no other means obtain education, 
Ora plan might be adopted similar 
to that pursued in Malone, where 
an excellent school has been estal» 
lished by Williams Legg, Esq. on 
the following plan. All children 
whose parents are able to pay, ar 
charged for reading, 3s. 3d. per quar 
ter; lor reading and writiag, 43. 4.5 
and for read'ng, writing, and arith 
metic,5s 5d. Mr. Legg himsell pave 
at the same rate for 50 children who 
are unable to pay any thing. This 
is a most excellent plan in a neigh 
bourhood where sufficient funds 
could not be obtained to support the 
school entirely as a free school; of 
where there would not be a suil- 
cient number of poor children to fora 
a school on the Lancasterian plan, as 
the case in Malone. ‘Though the 
benevolent example of this worthy 
gentleman is well worthy of im 
tation, yet where it would not be fol 
lowed by an individual, still the plaa 
might be acted upon, and, the fyud 
necessary for supporting the 1st 
tution, by paying the teacher for the 
poor scholars, might be raised by 
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sabscription. The condact of Mr. 
Lege, and an amiable lady, Miss 
Wallace, is in this case highly exem- 
lary. Mr. Legg has buik ‘the 
schoo! house, gives a dwelling-house, 
and garden, and cow’s grass free to 
the teacher ; he pays an assistant, 
by which means the scholars can be 
taught arithmetic much farther than 
can be taught merely by the 
Lancasterian system, tn adidition to 
ail this, he pays for 50 poor children, 
and supports a sewing school for fe- 
males entirely free. This, with the 
marked attention of Miss Wallace, 
who spends at least two hours every 
day among the children, and distri- 
butes premiums among them at her 
own expence, hascertainly rendered 
this one of the best schoolsto be 
found inthe country. It is.a real 
blessing to the people of that neigh- 
bourhood, both of the middle and 
lower ranks. 

The rapid increase of the number 
of Lancasterian schools io Ireland, 
isa proof that the upper and mid- 
die ranks in society are now con- 
vinced that to give education to the 
poor is not to make them dis- 
contented with their lot in human 
life, but that it tends towards make 
ingthem better men, and better cit- 
ivens, and is a great means of im- 
proving the state of society in gen- 
eral, [therefore hope that the in- 
habiiants of the town and neigh- 
boorhood of Bangorwill not be the 
last in contributing to this good work; 
that they will not lend their assise 
tance towards degrading human na- 
tere even lower than ignorance it- 
telt would reduce it, by assimilating 
human creatures to the machinery 
wih which they are employed ; in 
making men, women, and children, 
merely the handles of the machines 
with which the y work 3 and in con 
fining their ideas within the bounis 
the Cotton Mill, without a chance 
0] eSendiug to any thing beyond it, 


The morals of such places are well 
known not to be rigid, and to require 
sumething tobedone towards improve- 
ment. Some exertions should be 
made to teach them their moval and 
religious duties. The proprietors of 
Cotton Miils, therefore, should be 
foremost in such institutions as Sun- 
day and Daily schools ; there is not 
only a kind of responsibility on 
them for the conduct of their works 
ing people, but they would fiad their 
own interest promoted by improving 
the minds and the morals of those 
they employ.* The manuiacture 
of cotton in this department differs 
from most others, in giving employ~ 
ment to chisiren almost in infancy ; 
which precludes any chance they 
might otherwise have of obtaining in- 
struction; and thusthey may be reared 
trom childbeod to manhoed, without 
knowing the alphabet. From this 
circumstance it becomes the impera- 
tive duty of the proprietors of Cot- 
ton Mills to give every facility in 
their power to the instruction of the 
youth in their employment; and if 
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* An act of the 42d of Geo, Sd, among 
other salutary regulations, requiring Cot- 
ton Millsto be kept clean and airy, fixing 
the clothing of apprentices, and appointing 
Cotton Mulls to be under the inspection of 
visitors, to be appointed at the midsummer 
sessions of the peace in each year, an act 
which does not appear to have been atten- 
ded to in Irelaud, enacts “ that every ap- 
prentice shall be instructed in some part of 
every working day, for the first four years 
at least, of hisor her apprenticeship, in the 
usual hours of work, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, by some discreet and proper 
person, to be provided and paid by the 
master or mistress of said apprentice, in 
some room or place, in such mill or facto~ 
ry, to be set apart for that purpose ; and 
the time hereby directed to be allotted for 
such instruction, as aforesaid, shall be 
deemed and taken on all occasions as part 
of the respective periods limited by ‘this 
act, during which such apprentice shall be 
employed, or compelled to work.” 

B.M.M, 
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they were even to go so far as to re- 
fuse employment to any who did not 
attend a Sunday school regularly, 
when they bad it in their power to 
do so, they would be performing no 
more than theirduty. Such a regu- 
lation has been auended with the 
best cflects at the White-House 
school, where all the workers in the 
manufactories in that neighbour- 
hood, who require instruction, must 
attend on Sundays on pain of losing 
their employment. 

The conduct of the Messrs. Grim- 
shaws has been highly praiseworthy 
in the establishment of the school at 
the White-Liouse, and in the man- 
ner in which it is conducted, It is 
a shining example toall others under 
similar circumstances, They have 
a daily school attended by near 100 
scholars, and a Sunday schoo| atten- 
ded by upwards of 200, This, in a 
country place, at a distance from any 
town, IS a most important circum- 
stance for the consideration of the 
inhabitants of Bangor and its peigh- 
bourhood, Kuowing that your va- 
luable miscellany is read by many 
persons there, I have taken the li- 
berty of throwing out these tew 
loose hints, in the hope that they 
may tend to rouse the benevolence 
of the inhabitants, and that they 
shall not be among the last in the 
county to shew themselves alive to a 
work of so much importance to the 
well-being of society. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 
D. 
Belfast Jan. 1, 1814. 


N.B. Since writing the above I 
have understood that a Sunday 
school is commenced, at which a- 
bout 100 children attend. The pro- 


prietors of the Cotton Mill should im- 
mediately give notice to their work- 
ers that they will not give employ- 
ment to any who do not attend the 





schvol, or cause their children to a. 
tend that or some similar institu 
tion, 


—_—_—_——_ 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin 
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GENTLEMEN, 

AVING, for a considerable time 

past, been an attentive obser. 
ver of the Lancasterian institutions, 
I am not ignorant of the principal 
objections which have been made w 
those truly usefel establishments 
And, because some of them have the 
appearance of plausibility, it may 
not be amiss to say a few things oa 
the subject. 

It has been said, that Lancaster's 
system has too much of the mili 
air about it. Why this should be 
objected, 1 know not, unless it is 
apprehended, that boys educated in 
this way may become passionately 
fond of the military life. - Now, I 
really cannot see any thing in com 
mon between the military life and 
Lancaster’s system, except the or 
der which is observed. The chil 
dren are taught to act together, and 
to do the same thing at the same time, 
But, though soldiers act in a similar 
manner, surely it is not to be supposed, 
that the slate exercise will naturally 
lead a boy to wish to bandle a musk 
et; or the orderly walk observed in 
schvol, to wish to join the march of 
an army. These points of simil- 
tude can never generate such a 
passion. Children recently admitted 
into the Lancasterian schools, ar 
pleased and entertained wih the 
novelty of the scheme; but, na 
little time, that impression wears 
and no particular predilection ap 
pears to prevail, except what 
is dictated by a sense of the cum 
venience and utility of the, system. 
Mr. Lancaster has even gua 
against the possibility of any uola 
vourable impression, by declimiag 
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the use of all terms that have the 
least connexion with the military art, 
Where the objects are so totally 
diferent, it is not to be supposed, 
that any feeling common to both, 
can OCCUPY the mind. Were there 
school formed, in which boys 
should be taught the manual exer- 
cise, and the several evolutions pro- 
per to the military art, it cannot be 
doubted, that an education in such 
a seminary would be an excellent 
preparation for a military life. But 
inaseminary where only that spe- 
cies of order and discipline is obser- 
ved, which is immediately subsidiary 
to the progress of the children in 
larning, it cannot be supposed, that 
any military ideas can spring up in 
their minds. It is much more pro- 
bable, that those who learn to dance, 
would incline to be dancing- masters, 
or those who Jearn mathematics, 
to be surveyors of land, than chil- 
dren educated at a Lancasterian 
school would incline to become sol- 
diets, For here the connexion is 
much more obvious. Yet this has 
never been a subject of complaint. 
In fact, the objection seems to have 
originated with those, who were de- 
termined, at all events, to raise ob- 
jections. So far from thinking there 
isany thing in Lancaster’s system 
which would incline boys to enlist, 
lam confident, that the habits of 
order, industry, and diligence, which 
they acquire, under the new mode, 
together with the improvement in 
morals, in religion, and Jearning, 
which is so particularly regarded, 
will preserve many young men from 
that idleness, vice, and dissipation, 
Which lead them to despise parental 
tuthority, and to join the army, 
Which (it is well known,) is the ge- 
neal receptacle of the dregs and 
of-scourings of human society, 
Objectors also find fault with some 
_ Our punishments, particularly the 


pillory. They say, that to put a 
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boy in the pillory in school, is to 
train him for the pillory when he 
grows to be a man, This objection 
is also perfectly groundless. If the 
pillory have its effects on a boy, in 
restraining him from folly, idle- 
ness, avd mischiet, in school, it is 
evident, that this will contribute, 
for so much, to make a boy grow up 
to be a good man. Of course, this 
method uf correction will tend to 
save aman from becoming the victim 
of legal punishment. If, again, the 
pillory have not its effect on a boy, 
this punishment is not repeated. 
Other modes of punishment are re- 
sorted to, to subdue a refractory 
spirit, and bring a boy back to a 
sense of duty. So that, on no sup- 
position, can this fanciful apprehen- 
sion be in any sense realized. In- 
deed, if there were any force in the 
objection, it must bear with great 
force against the punishments enact- 
ed by law, - According to this, the 
punishing with the piliory, or the 
scourge, will be only training men 
to be the future subjects of those 
punishments. 

{ have said as much as the subject 
merits. I shall therefore close this 
letter by expressing my surprise 
that no Lancasterian school for the 
education of children of a higher 
order has yet been established. If 
the system of discipline be good for 
children of one class, why not for 
children of every class and denomi- 
nation ? Certain I am, that for chil- 
dren of from five to seven years of 
age, no mode of education can be 
better. The active employments of 
the school are perfectly congenial 
to the restless dispositions of little 
children; and I am convineed that 
they would learn to spell in one haif 
the time by this mode, that is em- 
ployed in any other. Were I a 


teacher, [ would to-morrow open 
such a school in the town of Bel- 
fast. A.Ze 
















For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MAS- 
SACRE OF GLENCOE ; FROM MALCOLM 
LAING’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


N William III’s departure for 

Ireland, to dispossess James II. 
of his last kingdom, a plan for the 
security of Scotland was suggested 
to persuade the Highlanders to submit 
to government, by sums of money 
distributed among the clans. The 
arrival of Buchan, and the expecta- 
tions entertained from Montgomery’s 
plots, had prevented its success. 
The espiscopal lords who repaired 
to court on the king’s return, to im- 
plore a pardon, endeavoured to ex- 
tenuate their concern in the plot, 
by their apprehensions from the 
Presbyterians; promised to support 
the established government, if pro- 
tected from the fury of Melville’s 
party ; and engaged to appease the 
disorders of the Highlands, if the re- 
mainder of their clergy were pre- 
served from expulsion, Although 
nothing eould be more insincere 
than their promises, the Earl of Mel- 
ville was gently displaced with his 
friends. Sir John Dalrymple, the 
master of Stair, was appointed Sec- 
retary ; the Earl of Tweedale Chan- 
cellor; the Earl of Lothian commis- 
sioner to the assembly, which was 
soon dissolved; and, by a political 
mistake that disgusted the Presby- 
terians, some of the late plotters 
were admitted into administration, 
while they continued secretly de- 
yoted to James. The Earl of Bread. 
albane, whose influence was exten- 
sive in the Highlands, was entrusted 
with twelve thousand pounds to re- 
concile the chieftains, or rather to 
purchase a cessation of arms. That 
insidious and interested nobleman, 
void of attachment either to James or 
to William, employed his emissaries 
to persuade the clans, that to submit 
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to government, till a fairer Op pore 
tunity should occur to resume their 
arms, was the most acceptable ser, 
vice which they could perform to the 
court of St. Germains, Suspicions, 
however, that he meant to a 
priate the money to himself, the 
Highlanders rose in their demands, 
and betrayed his advice to govern. 
ment; but it was discovered that 
they sought permission theniselyes 
from James to capitulate, with a de 
sign to resume their arms at his come 
mand,. A severe proclamation was 
therefore issued in August, They 
were required to submit to govern 
meut, and to receive the oaths anda 
free pardon before the first of Jan 
uary ; and to enforce the penalty of 
military execution, a winter cam 
paign was projected through the 
Highlands. A_ plan suggested by 
Breadalbane, was adopted by the 
cruel policy of Dalrymple ; to extir 
pate every clan in Lochaber that re 
fused or neglected to submit on the 
day prescribed. When the day ap 
proached, the chiefiains, intimidated 
or apprized of their danger, bastem 
ed to disarm the resentment of go 
vernnment by their timely submission, 
Buchan’s and Dundee’s officers were 
permitted to capitulate, and were 
transported to France, where they 
were reduced to a company of ptr 
vate scldiers; and from the indie 
gence and the hardships sustained 
during their gallant services in Cat 
alonia and Alsace, few of these wt 
happy exiles survived to revisit theit 
native country. 

The last man to submit to goverir 
ment was Macdonald of Glenege, 
Towards the end of December he 
applied to the governor of Fort Wil 
liam, who refused, as not being a 
vil magistrate, to administer 
oaths; but despatched bim in hage, 
with an earnest recommendation © 
the Sheriff of Argyle. From the 
snows and other interruptions which 
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he met with on the road, the day 
prescribed fur submission had elaps- 
ed, before he reached Inverary,s the 
county town. The benefit of the 
indemnity was strictly forfeited ; 
the sherill was moved, however, by 
his tears and entreaties, to receive 
his oath of allegiance, and tp certi- 
fy the ynavoidable cause of his de- 
lay. But his oath was industriously 
suppressed, by the advice particular. 
ly of Stair the president; the certifi- 
cate was erased from the list presen- 
ted to the privy couacil; and it ap- 

ars that an extensive combination 
was formed fer bis destruction. ‘The 
Earl of Breadalbane, whose lands he 
bad'plundered, and whose temporiz- 
ing advice he had betrayed to govern- 
ment, was inured to the most atro- 
cious massacres by the execution of 
letters of fire and sword against, the 
Earl of Cauthnoess, whose estate and 
titles he had formerly usurped. Dal- 
rymple, the secretary, had imbibed 
the bloody spirit of Lauderdale’s ad- 
ministration; and instigated by 
Breadalbane’s resentment, he ex: 
pressed the most savage joy at an 
opportunity to extirpate a thievish 
clan, They persuaded William that 
Glencoe wasthe chief obstacle to the 
pacification of the Highlands. Per- 
haps they concealed the -circum- 
vance that he had applied within 
due time forthe oaths to government, 
andhad received them since. But 
they procured instructions, signed, 
wd for their greater security coun- 
tersigned by the king himself, to pro- 
teed to miliary execution against 
weh rebels as had rejected the in- 
demnity, and had refused to submit 
68 assurance of their lives, As these 
latructions were found insufficient, 
they obtained an additional order, 
hghed, and also” countersigned by 
Ne king, “that if Glencoe and his 
tlan could well be separated from 
WE Test, it would be a proper vindi- 
“tion of public justice to extirpate 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXY. 
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that sect of thieves.’ But the di- 
rections given by Dalrymple far ex 
ceeded even the king’s instructions. 
In his letters to the commander in 
chief he recommended the cold and 
long nights of winter as the seas 
soa fittest for execation, when the 
Highlanders could not escapeto their 
hills with their wives and children; 
and when without protection from 
houses, the Suman constitution was 
unable to survive; regretted that 
the other clans in Lochaber, by their 
timely submission, had disappointed 
his vengeance ; directed with the lo- 
cal knowledge which he derived 

from Breadalbane, that the passes to 

Glencoe should be securely guarded ; 

and exhorted even the subordinate 

officers to be sudden and secret in 

the execution of the plan; and not to 
trouble the government with prison- 

ers, nor to destroy the cattle and 

houses, which might render the peo- 

ple desperate, unless the whole clan 

were utterly extirpated, Such atro- 

cious sentiments, uttered as asual 

with an ardent zeal for the public 
service, were communicated to the 
officers with full effect. 

Glencoe, assured of an indemnity, 
had remained at home unmolested 
for a month, when a detachment 
arrived from Fort William, vader 
Campbell of Glenlyon, whose niece 
was married to one of his sous, The 
suldiers were received on assurance 
of peace aad friendship; and were 
quartered among the inhabitants of 
the sequestered vale. Their com- 
mander enjoyed for a fortnight the 
daily hospitality of his nephew’s 
table. They had passed the evene 
ing at cards together, and the offie 
cers were to dine with bis father next 
day. Their orders arrived that night, 
to attack their defenceless hosig 
while asleep at midyight, and not to 
suffer a man under the aye of seven- 
ty to escape their swords, From 
some suspicious circumstances the 

. 


















sons were impressed with a sudden 
apprehension of danger, and disco- 
vered their approach ; but before 
théy could alarm their father, the 
massacre spread through the whole 
vale. Before the break of day, a 
party, entering as friends, shot Glen- 
coe as he rose from bis bed. His 
wife was stripped naked by the sole 
diers, who tore the rings with their 
teeth from her fingers; and she ex. 
pired next morning with horror and 
grief. Nine men were bound and 
deliberately shot,at Glenlyon’s quar- 
ters; his landlord was shot by_ his 
orders, and a,young boy, who clung 
to his knees for protection, was stab- 
bed to death, At another part of 
the vale the inhabitants were shot 
while sitting round their fire; wo- 
men perished with their children in 
their arms; an old man of eighty 
was put to the sword; another, who 
escaped to a house for concealment, 
was burntalive. Thirty-eight per- 
sons were thus inhumaoly massacred 
by their inmates and guests. The 
rest, alarmed at the report of mus. 
queuy, escaped to the hills, and 
were preserved from destruction by 
a tempest that added to the horrors 
of the night. While the end of 
the Glen was guarded by Duncane 
son, with a detachment from Fort 
William, Hamilton the colonel, to 
whom the superintendence of the 
whole was entrusted, bad advanced 
with four hundred men, to secure 
the eastern entrance, and to complete 
the massacre; but from the incle- 
mency of the night, he was retarded 
beyond the appointed bour. When 
he entered the Gien at noon, an old 
man was the ouly victim that re- 
mained, But the carnage was suc- 
ceeded by rapine and desolation, 
‘he cattle were driven oti or des- 
troyed. The houses, to fulfil Dal.- 
rymple’s instructions, were burnt to 
we ground ; aud the women. and 
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children, stript naked, were left i 
explore their way to some remote and 
friendly habitation, or to perish jg 
the snows, 


The outcry against the massacre 
of Glencoe was not confined to Seo, 
laud; but by the industry of the Ja. 
cobites, it resounded with every a. 
gravation through Europe, Whe, 
ther the inhuman rigour, or the pers 
fidious execution of the orders were 
considered, each part of the blood 
transaction discovered a deliberate 
treacherous, and an impolitic cruelty, 

, 
from which the king himself was 
not altogether exempt. Instead of 
the terror which it was meant to im 
spire, the horror and universal exe 
cration which it excited, rendered 
the Highlanders’ irreconcilable to 
his government, and the goverument 
justly odious to his subjects. fly 
friends endeavoured, by the plea 
of inadvertence and haste, to trans 
fer the blame to his ministers ; and 
his ministers were equally earnest 
to vindicate the orders as strictly 
legal; of as analogous to letters of 
fire and sword, which the privy 
council had been accustomed & 
grant. But when a second order, 
signed and countersigned by the 
king with such unusual precautiog, 
iscombined with the impunity whieh 
his ministers enjoyed, no doubt caa 
remain, that, however the executioa 
might exceed his intentions, the mea 
sure was not concerted without bis 
knowledge and previous copsedt 
No inquiry was made at the time, 
no punishment was inflicted after 
wards, on the authors of the mass® 
cre. On the contrary, it is asserted 
that the officers most active in the 
execution were preferred. The best, 
and perhaps the just-ex lanation*of 
the transaction is, that William, be 
set with ministers inured to the se 
guinary measures of the former g& 
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veriment, was betrayed for once 
into an act of cruelty inconsis- 
rent with his character, 4n4 With 


f 
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the mild and mercital teaor of 


his reign. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 
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RAPHICAL SKETCH OF ELIZABSTH 
CARTER-. 


BLOG 


« When Heaven evolv'd its perfect plan, 
It form’d no creature of ignoble strain, 
Of heart unteachable, obtuse of brain.” 


NV ODERN times have been pecu- 
liarly favourable to the develop 

ment of female yenius; for note 
Withstandng the boasted politeness 
of the ancients, the women do not 
Appear to have enjoyed among Ahem 
a very enviable station in society. 

True, indeed, we hear of illustrious 
matrons in the days of the Romans, 
who were acknowledged by their 
Cottemporaries to have possessed 
many accomplishments; and the 
greatest orator of his age and nation 
candidlt avows, that by visiting the 
house of one distin: guished family, 

he contrived to polish both bis lan- 
guage and his manners. We have 
aso been told, that, in another re- 
poblir, the beauties of ‘the Greek 
lanewave were generally and criti 

cally understood by the, woven of 
Athois. Bot it mast be admired, 
that knowledge was nevér so gene- 
taily diffused as at present; and it 
may even be asserted, that females in 
wore modern times have, in pojnt of 
Hiental accomplishments, eéclipsed 
those who flourished in the best days 
ithe Greek and Ronian ¢commun- 
Wealths. 

Duritig’ the dreary periods of feu- 
dil tyranny, and ecclesiastical saper- 
Hition, the human mind, sabrnj tting 
td'tlie tra‘mels of Opinion, becaine 
toroid. ~To excel in fears of éhivatry, 
Was ‘the only boast of tie feel clad 





baron ; to bind gallant knights in the 
silken chains of a romantic affection, 
was the sole glory of the noble dam- 
sel, secluded under the battlements 
of a moated castle, which could not 
be approached without crossing hor- 
rid dr aw-bridges, and passing vider 
tremendous » orteullises. 


At lenzth, letters dawned on, the 
shores of the Medi ranean, and the 
Suuth became suddenty eniightened. 
The introduction of -printiag, by 
multiplying books, and facilitating 
the means of knowledge, produced 
a new epech im the history of the 
world; the graces of the mind began 
to be esteeméd as well as those of the 
bodys and the females of modern 
Europe, by cultivating the former, 
produced. a new, a more rational, 
and a more constant source of amuses 
ment, than, their avcestors had ever 
experienced, 

The taste, for mental Relisvetion 
was not long coufived to [ial Vv; 
soon crossed the Alps, and the aaa 
of France, then considered the most 
polite in, the universe, became fie 
mous for ladies, whose pens, if we 
are to give credit to the tales of their 
lovers, acted like ‘su Many spears, 
and produced wounds more deadly 
than thetre yes had done, 

The English nation, who havealways 


affected to condema, while they have 


afterwards imitated France, did nyt 
fail io follow the example set by the 
fatter; but the studies of the fearaies 
of Great Britain assomed, a geavey, 
as well asa more permanent aud use- 


ful ene, 


Nicholas Cdal, master of Eton 
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school, who was patronized by a 
queen-author, Catharine Parr, men- 
tions the “ great number of women 
at that time in England, given tothe 
studie of human sciences, and of 
strange tongues;” and he adds, “ it 
was a common thing to see young 
ladies so nouzzied and trained in the 
studie of letters, that they willingly 
set all other vain pastymes at naught 
for learnyng’s sake,” 

Not content with reading, some of 
the most distinguished personages 
of that age wrote also, and en- 
tering of course into the spirit of the 
times, devoted their talents chietly 
to polemical divinity. One of the 
many consorts of the first “ Defender 
of the Faith,” and who generously 
interceded for, and saved the Unie 
versity of Cambridge trom his bar- 
barous spoliations, published a work 
entitled, “ Queen Catharine Parr’s 
lamentation of a blind sinner, bewail- 
ing the ignorance of her blind life.” 

Queen Mary began a translation 
of Erasmus’ Paraphrase on St John, 
and we have the ansuspe ted testi- 
mony of a great man* to her know. 
ledge of Laun. Elgabeth, under 
the tutorage of Roger Ascham, made 
great progress in several languages, 
and is said, among other things, to 
have translated two of the orations of 
Isocrates, and a play of Euripides, 
The amiable and unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey appears to have been the 
most accomplished female of that 
age; she was endowed with a supe- 
rior capacity, and uncommon powers 
of application, So much was she 
devoted to the study of literature, 
that while her parents, with their 
household, were haunting, she was 
deeply engaged in_ philosophical 
studies; andon being rallied on her 
grave pursuits, she used to reply, 
* Alas! good people, they know 
not what trne pleasure means.” 


eee oO. ee ee we ee eee 


® Erasmus 





(Jan, 
Time has produced a ¢} : 
the fashion of literature, The sudy 


of languages occupies a subordinate 
station, and more useful studies are 
now pursued, Females have ven 
tured to soar to the regions of fancy; 
they have excelled in the delineation 
of the finer shades of sentiment and 
character; and exa nples have not 
been wanting among them, of a 
success{n] exertion of those fac uities 
which have been erroneously assum. 
ed as being more pecultariy appre 
priate to the “ lords of the creation,” 
We have manv late instances of 
the pen of political and theological 
coutloversy having been powertully 
wielded by females ; the abstruse dag. 
trines of mathematical! science baye 
been rendered easy by female instrag. 
tion ; and the readers of the Belfast 
Magazine are now presented wish the 
memoirs ofa lady, who may be jas 
ly sty led one of the severest students, 
and one of the profoundest scholars, 
of an age which las been distinguish 
ed both by industry ang learning 
It must, how ever, be regretied, that 
her talentsand her great powersof ape 
plication were pot cuployed ina more 
useful sphere. Instead of devoting her 
time tothe study of languages, she 
might have more usefully and prac 
tically contributed to the improve 
ment of mankind, by pursuing such 
studies as have rendered Miss kdge 
worth and Mis, Hamilton instractive 
examples to the females of the pre 
sent day. 

Mrs. Carier bas long been known 
and lighly respected io the literary 
world, by the publication of aryinal 
poems, a translation of Ep:ctetus, and 
other works. She had the singular 
good fortune to establish and encrems® 
her reputation, from @ very 
period of life, until the verge of nifes 
ty. She was born at Deal, in which 
town her father enjoyed a pe 
curacy, on the 16th of Decembet 
1717, N.S. At the age of tep, sie 
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the misfortane to lose her mo- 
ther. In is very remarkable that, 
though her infancy and early gouth 
sflorded no promise of her uture 
stiainments, and that she gained the 
rudiments of knowledge with great 
labour and difficulty, it was even 
then her most earnest desire to be- 
come learaed, The slowness with 
which she conquered the impedi- 
ments, that always oppose the be- 
ginning of the siudy of the dead 
languages, wassuch as wearied even 
the patience of her father, and he 
repeatedly entreated her to give up 
sli thoughts of becoming a scholar. 
Besides this slowness of acquisition, 
she bad a still more formidable ad- 
versary in the constitutional indo- 
lence of her habit; and, while she 
overcame the former, she was under 
the necessity of ce mbating the latter 
by athousand minute and very sine 
guiar conuivances, To prescrve 
herself awake for study during a 
great part of the wight, she eontract- 
ed at an early age a habit of taking 
suull; to insure a recurrence to her 
labours as soon as possible in the 
morning, she was turnished. with 
alarums; and at a more advanced 
period of her life, (ior, though al- 
ways an early riser, she never a 
Woke at the proper hour without 
cit and management,) she liad a 
bell placed at the head of her bed, 
which the sexton pulled every morn- 
ing between four and five, “ with as 
woch ieart and good will,” accord- 
ing to her own expression, “ as if he 
Wis ringing my kuell.”’ In the 
wdeur of literary exertion, ~she 
Would chew raw tea and coffee, 
aod bind a wet cloth round her head, 
and apply another to her stomach. 
me application of such stimulants 
laid the foundation of constant and 
tevere head-aches, which became ha- 
bitual in ber youth, and incurable 
during life; and which, in a great 
Measure, disqualified ber from pur- 


suing those very studies, for the sake 
of which they were incurred, 

Such ardour and industry could 
not fail to be crowned with complete 
success. She made herself mistress 
of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Portu- 
guese, and Arabic languages, The 
last mentioned language, indeed, 
she never professed to understand 
well, yet she waa able to make a 
dictionary, correcting various mis- 
takes of translators and lexicogra- 
»hers. 

Her father bestowed uncommon 
pains on ber education, to which he 
dedicated much of his time; but it is 
evident, that she herself must have 
contributed greatly to forward his 
views; for without a williag mind, 
and a happy facility of talent, in ade 
dition to the most unceasing indus- 
try, it is not possible to conceive how 
-this accomplished female could have 
obtained the mastery of so many 
languages. So great was her profi- 
ciency, that her brother received his 
classical education from her, before 
he went to Canterbary school, In 
mathematical knowledge she made 
sufficient progress to become weil 
acquainted with astronomy; aod 
she was particulariy delighted with 
tracing the geography of the an- 
cient historians, 

In her short. intervals of relaxa- 
tion from more laborious study, she 
found time to keep up a poetical 
correspondence with Cave, the Edie 
wr of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
under her own name of Eliga; and, 
in 1738, she published a. collection 
of her poems, written when she was 
under the age of twenty. In the 
same year was completed her trans. 
lation of Crousaz’s Examination.of 
the Lissay on Man; and, in the next 
year, she gave to the world both 
Ahat work, and a trauslation, in two 
volumes, of Algarotti’s “ Newioniane 
ismo per le Dawe,” or, “ Sir Isaac 
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Newton’s Philosophy explained, for 
the use of the Ladies, tn six dialogues 
on Light and Colours.” 

The appearance of a young lady, 
scarcely one and twenty years of 
age, possessed of such solid and va- 
tious attainments, excited very ge- 
neral regard and adnviration ; which 
would doubtless have been hetghten- 
ed and increased, had it been known 
thant she owed them to laudable am- 
bition, and never ceasing perseve- 
rance, not to the facility of learn- 
ing, or a juvenile quickness of ap- 
prehension. 

Even at this period, the fame of 
Mrs. Carter Was not confined to her 
own country ; she received a com- 
plimentary letter in French, atid an- 
other in French and Latins, from that 
extraordinary youth Karratier, whose 
wonderful talents and early death 
are described by Johnson. 

She appears, some time after, to 
have excited the attention of the 
fashionable literary: world, as ap- 
pears by a passage in the correspon- 
dence ptiblished of the Countess 
Hertford and Pomiret. Lady Hert- 
ford, writing in 1739, observes, 
« J have been agreeably aniused by 
reading ‘Signor Algaroitr’s Newton- 
janismo per le Dame, translated into 
English from the Itahan, in a very 
good style, by a young wonan not 
more than twenty years old, Tam 
well informed that she is an ddmir- 
able Greek abd Latin scholar; tind 
writes both these langtiayes, as well 
as French and Ivalian, with’ great 
elegance, But what adds to the 
wonder ‘she excites, is, that this 
learning has now wade her tie less 
reasonable woman, the less datiful 
dauginer, or the less agreeatile and 
faithtul fiend. 

W bile ajust tribute is paid to herex. 
traordinary learning ; ber eatlyand ex- 
tensive powersot reflection > her ami- 
able unassiising disposition, whol- 
by free'ffoin vanity or pride} her haw 
bitual piety; her aflectionate and 
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1 her more 
ns, there lg one 


faithfal attachment to al 
immediate connexio 
important trait in her Characte 
which should not he omitted i 
trait which is not less honourable 
and perhaps, m her pectliar cream, 
stances, of far more difieut: Ariain. 
ment; hee decided love of trath 
unmind at of whatever micht be “ 
unpopu'ant'y 5; and which she ef, 
emplified in the firmness with which 
she defeaded the Principles of her 
father, while he was persecutad for 
obeying the dictates of his constiehee 
itt tefasing to read ‘the’ Athanadiay 
creed. Superior to ali the fascin. 
tions of the flatieting distinction 
arising from the patronage, the 
timacy, and the friendship of the 
highest church dignitaries, “Mr 
Carter nobly defended her father, 
in a pamphlet entitled’ « Remark 
on the Athanasian creed, on a set 
mon ‘preached at the parish cliutch 
of Deal) Oct. 15th, 1752, and 694 
pamphlet lately published, with the 
title, “Some short and plain atye 
ments from Scripture, evidently 
proving the Divinity of ofr Savior’ 
In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Rariddlph, 
rector of Deal; by a Litly.” The 
following is the appropriate motto: 
*To us there is But one God, th 
Father, of whom are all thitiys, and 
we by him; and one Lord, Jems 
Christ; by whom are all things, ad 
we by him.’ It is written in a style 
of polished irony ; takes no notice 
of the prosecution catrying oa & 
gainst Dr, Carter by the mayor and 
corporation of Deal, a fact. no dive 
at that tinte tuo well known to hire 
required mentioning, aiid i merely 
an answer to Mr. Randolph's defent 
of the principles upon whieh 1 
prosecution was founded. « It bey 
in the following manner : 
“Reverend Sir, 
Not to Waste your time by * ® 
didus fatroducticn, the design of ths 
address is to ask the favour 
first to instruct me how to 
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wand the, Athanasian Creed consis 
tently with the principles of reagoy ; 
how it is to be reconciled | with all 
thase passages in the New Testament, 
which either directly, or by fair con- 

nence, ascribe supremacy to God 
the Father only ; and how the se- 
veral parts of it may be interpreted 
‘ga sease, 80 as not to be repugnant 
lo each other.” 

The transaction itself, and the con- 
troversy it occasioued, appear at the 
time to have excited great and gee 
neral attention; Mrs. Carter’s share 
in itto have been well known; her 
merit on that. account to have been 
duly appreciated, and the consequen- 
ces which resulted, extremely per- 
plexing to her worthy father, and 
productive of considerable pecuni- 
ary loss to himself and to his fa- 
mily. 

Ashort time after, another pam- 
phlet, written by an anonymous au- 
thor, was published, entitled, “ A 
Letter to the Mayor and corporation 
of Deal, ia Kent, in relation to their 
opinion. upon the Trinity.” ‘This 
pamphlet is also written in a strain 
of irony, and is not unworthy of be 
ing acompanion of that already meu- 
tioned, by Mrs. Carter, It opens 
i the followiag manner : 

Geutlemen, 

Permit me to congratulate you 
Upon the step you have taken in 
presenting the minister of your 
chapel, Dr. Carter, in the spiri 
wal court, for omitting to read, 
o the days appoiuted by. the Rub- 
Ney that ancient and. venerable part 
* vurliturgy, the Athanasian Creed. 

ls, without doubt, a very laudable 
wal you have shewn for the purity 
the Catholic faith; and what will 
Wansmit your’ memories. with oa 
"eet-smelling savour to the latest 
posterity, It will be said, that when 


( . . ¥ 

Mthedoxy was retiring from. the 
WNT EROS parts of the land, and 
“Siug wing for distant regions, the 
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men of Deal arrested her flight, aud 
detained her awhile on. the borders 
of the sea. These, gentlemen, are 
your honors, and babes will be 
taught. to lisp them ia the arms. of 
their nurses,”’ 

That Dr. Carter was injured in 
his fortune, at the same time that: his 
peace of mind was painfully inter- 
rupted, must be gathered from. the 
30th, Sist, and $2d. pages of. the 
same> pamphiet, 

“Lum really very serious, and very 
much in earnest,when-Lask you, whe. 
ther you can, upon cool recollection, 
approve the severe treatment which 
Dr. Carter has received from you ?”” 
oC uid you selile the dispute” (a 
bout the appointment, as appears, of 
a parish clerk) “ no otherwise than 
by driving hun from the exercise of 
his function, and obligiog him to 
keep a curate? Herein, indeed, you 
did him a little favour, which | veri- 
ly believe you.are not aware of ;. the 
punishmeat intended being, of such 
a sort, as you: were certain could 
never take place, but from the opie 
nion you had of bis honesty, You 
bear testimony to bis character. at 
*he same time that you hurt his fors 
tcve. You must know him te be a 
mah possessed of a mind above pre. 
varication, who would notappear oute: 
wardly to give bis assent to what in 
his heart he could net. approve, 
Wouid every clergyman ia the. kings 
dom declare his real sentiments in 
this afar as freely and publicly as 
this gentleman bas done, I suspect 
they would appear a larger body, of 
men than soure people are aware of; 
and, from, Wwe weight of numbers, 
perhaps the objections might. be res 
moved. Lhope, now the doctor ig: 
a declared heretic, that accord mg to 
the iandable. doctrine of some> of 
your divines, You are 80 Consistent 
with yourselves as to avoid all MaAlie 
ner of eodversatiog with him s nay, L 
cai hardly cuink it quite’ safe for you 
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to hold any correspondence with his 
most ingenious and amiable daugh. 
ter, the young lady being, I am apt 
to fear, a little infected with her 
father’s pestilential principles. Pray 
take my advice,and keep your wives 
and daughters, yea, and your sons 
too, out of her way, or let me tell 
you, very fatal may be the conse- 
quences.” 

Mrs. Carter was kind and lively, 
aud her laborious application to study 
did not prevent her from joining im 
the invocent amusements of her 
friends, Her person was not un- 
pleasing; her admirers were numer. 
ous; and though she, at an -early 
age, determined to remain unmar- 
ried, for the sake of paying a more 
constant attention to those which 
she considered as the most import- 
ant objects of existence, one gentle- 
man certainly engaged her afiec- 
tion. Her father had also listened, 
with favour, to bis proposais: but 
he forfeited her partiality, by pub- 
lishing a few verses, “which, though 
not absolutely indecent, yet seemed 
to show too light and licentious a 
turn of mind.” From this ume, she 
never entertained any serious 
thoughts of matrimony, though se- 
veral distinguished characters were 
attached to her. 

An accideut, which at first assum- 
ed an wunauspicious appearance, 
made her known to Richardson, the 
author of Sir Ciaties Grandison, 
Ciarissa, and Pamela. Richardson, 
then in the meridian of bis reputa- 
tion, received a letter from Mrs. 
Carter, complaining that he “ had 
thought proper to print an ode*, 
which she apprehended no one bad 
aright to publish, if she did not 
chuse to do it herself;” and to this 
she added, “ such a proceeding was 
ungenerous, and unworthy a man of 
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reputation.” Five days after RB; 
ardson explained, the ae 4 
ubserving, that a lady had tvelt ied 
a copy of the ode, without im posing 
any restrictions whatever. He, a 
the same time presented her with 
the work in which the ode was ine 
serted, “ nut by way of satisfaction 
or atonement, but to see how the 
ode is introduced.” . 

In cansequence of this incident, 
mutual civilities having takew place, 
a regular correspondence was carried 
on, with a considerable degree of 
spirit on both sides, during the vears 
1749, 174%, and 1753, inclusive, 

The most intimate among Mra 
Carter’s friends, and her most regular 
correspondents, were Miss Talbot and 
Mrs. Montagu. By the latter she was 
introduced into the higher circles of 
literary and fashionable life. No pets 
son ever commanded more of the res 
spect uf society, or was treated with 
greater kindness byher acquaintance, 
than Mrs, Carter. . Her triends had 
expected that Lord Bath, with whom 
towards the close of bis life she had 
been on terms of intimacy, and in 
whose company she had travelled to 
Spa, would bequeath her a handsome 
provision; but they were disap. 
pointed. When, however, his Lord- 
ship’s fortune devolved on Sir W, 
Johnstone, who then took the name 
of Pulteney, that gentleman immes 
diately settled on ber ao annuity of 
£.100; which was alterward, in con 
sideration of the pressure of the 
times, increased to #.150. Mrs 
Montagu being enabled, by the 
death of her husband, who left bis 
whole fortune at her disposal, 
assist her friend, she also yranted 
Mrs. Carter £.100 a year, and secf 
ed it by her bond, These douse 
tion, added to ber patrimony, @ 
some Occasional! legacies, and the 
acquisitions made by ber se 
publications, provided her with # 
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Competent income; a considerable 
art of which was uniformly dg vated 
to charitable purposes ! 

While Mrs. Carter was occasion- 
ally a contributor to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, she became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnson, then an 
obscure author, struggling into cele- 
brity. At a subsequent period, she 
wrote two essays for the Rambler. 
No. 44 consists of an allegory, lo 
which Keligion and Superstition are 
delineated in a masterly manner, 
No. 100 is an excellent letter on 
modern pleasures; she turns * the 
numberless benefits of a modish life? 
into ridicule ; she attacks ‘ French 
novels,” “ Sunday card-parties,” 
« little oaths,’ “ polite dissimula- 
tion.” “tea table scandal,” and “ the 
extatic delight of unfriendly intima- 
cies.” 

Ina letter without a date, Mrs, 
Carter thus expresses herself respect- 
ing the Rambler, which had not 
then attained its deserved share of 
eelebviiy. “ I extreraely honour 
the just indignation you express at 
the cold reception which has been 
given by a stopid, trifling, ongrate- 
ful world tothe Rambier. You may 
conclude, by my calling names tn 
bis Outraveous manner,” adds she, 
“that lam as zealous in the cause 
of thisexcellent paper as yourself, 
But we may both comfort ourselves, 
than an author who has employed 
the noblest powers of genius and 
learning, the strongest force of un- 
derstanding, and the most beautiful 
ornaments in the service of virtue 
and morality, can never sink into 
oblinon, however he may at present 
be little regarded, There seems to 
be, in the rotation of human affairs, 
certain popular returns of good sense, 
and true taste ;'and when the laugh 
of folly is out of breath, and the 
wad tumult of giddy pleasure sub- 
tides, our favourite Rambler will 
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meet with the applause and venera- 
tion he so justly merits.” 


After having obtained in her 
youth the greatest reputation for 
learning and abilities, it may seem 
singular, that a long time elapsed 
before Mrs, Carter again appeared at 
the bar of the public. 


la 1757, she published a transla- 
tion of Epictetus from the Greek. 
It will be considered honourable tw 
the good svnse of the public at that 
time, that 1018 copies of Epictetus 
were found insufficient for the sub- 
sciibers, and it became necessary to 
print a second edition. It sold s@ 
well, that some years afterwards, 
Dr. Secker, then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, brought a bookseller’s cata 
logue to her, saying, “ Here, Mrs, 
Carter, see bow ili | am used by the 
world; here are my sermons selling 
at halt price, while your Epictetus, 
truly, is not to be had under 18 shil- 
lings.” The.translation of Epic. 
tetus has been thrice reprinted, twice 
in her lifetime, in two volumes duo- 
decimo, and since her death in two 
volumes octavo. The Archbishop 
entertained some apprehensions that 
this book might injure the cause of 
religion, by placing the power of 
philosophy to tuo strong a light; but 
Mrs. Carter, in her observations on 
this subject, in her correspondence 
with Miss Talbot, asserted, that she 
had not’ suth intentions. 


About the year 1762, Mrs. Carter 
first collected her fugitive pieces into 
a little volume, at the desire of the 
late Earl of Bath. Simplicity of 
sentiment, melodious sweetness of 
expression, and morality the most 
amiable, wre displayed in every 
page; but although the poems at- 
tracted a deyvree of attention, they 
were less indebied for their favours 
able reception to their intrinsic mee 
rit, than to the previous Celebrity of 
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their author, and her numerous con- 
nections in the literary world. They 
were translated, some into French, 
some into Latin; and they were 
ushered into the world with consider- 
able pomp and ceremony, having an 
eviogy in blauk verse prefixed to 
them by Lord Lyttelton, (as the 
name appears to have been written 
by himsel!, and -his contemporaries,) 
and dedicated to the Earl of 
Bath. After the lapse of a long pe- 
riod, these poems have reached only 
a fourth edition. It may be fairly 
questioned, whether they have not 
attained their full measure of reputa- 
won, as they are undue stionably far 
viferior to her prose writings. In 
addition to original compositions, the 
volume contains two translations 
from the [talian of Metastasio. The 
yveneral character of her poems seems 
to be rather ease, correctness, and 
elevance, than fire or strength, ‘To 
their excellent moral tendency, they 
are principally indebted for the sta- 
tion which thev still retain in the 
libraries of the ladies. 

That delicacy which formed a 
striking feature in Mrs. Carter’s cha- 
racter, amounted to extreme timidity 
on particular eccasions.* Her own 
description of her deportment, when 
she first became acquainted with 
Lord Lyttelton, is natural and hu- 
morous: 


* wiRS. CARTER TO MISS TALBOT. 


Deal, May 3, 1756. 
“Will you pity me for a trial IT lately 
went through from which I received a 
great deal of hovour, at the expense of 
looking, as you have very oftea seen me 
co, most grievously foolish? It was no 


* At an earlier period of life, ina letter 
to Richardson, she says, “ I fairly own that 
the delectable history of Fortunatus has 
often set me a longing for a cap which had 
the same qualities for sheepish persons ; but 
as no such cap, to my sorrow, could I 
ever get, my only expedient Was, always 
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less than a visit from Sir George Lyttel, 
ton, Tomy great consolation, however 
it we very dark when he came, and | had 
taken special care not & have candles ie 
troduced, till | might reasonably hope some 
few, at least, of the idiot features might 
vanish from my countenance. By this on, 
trivance, and the assistance of a work. 
bag, from which he must conclude me ep 
tremely notable at a time when it was iq. 
possible for one to seé a sti ch, l behaved 
myself with tolerable fortitude ; and if he 
had staid a quarter of an hour longer, it 
is very probable I might have so far im 
proved, as even to speak articulately, | 
forget whether I mentioned io you some 
time ago, my taking the libe rty ot writing 
to Sir George Lyttelton, to solicit his f& 
vour for a person in singular circumstance 
of distress. He answered me WIth @ PO 
liteness and humanity, with which I am 
sure you would have been charmed; and 
it is tu this correspondence that I owe the 
honour of his visit.” 


In 1782, in ber sixty-filth year, 
Mrs. Carter visited Paris: but the 
notes taken on this excursion ate 
few and imperfect; and it would be 
hardly worth while t® advert to thig 
journey, if it were not the last incl 
deat that interrupted the quiet Unie 
formity of her bite. From that time, 
she divided her year between ber 
own home at Deal, and lodgings 
that she regularly eccupied every 
winter in Ciarges-street, London, 
with the exception of some occa 
sional visits to friends residing mM 
Various parts of the country. The 
majority of the companions with 
whom she lived, were literary cha 
racters of her own sex. In the pos 
ession of a comfortable income, and 
in the enjoyment of all the plea 
sures of friendship and svciety, her 
days glided away in as much hap: 


SS ————————— eee =——— 


retiring to a window, and rolling myself 
up in a curtain, where I have oftea 
many an hour after I have been heartuy 
tired of the company, and the compasy 
pethaps had forgotten me, rather t 
develop my figure, and walk out of the 
room before it grew dark.” 
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siness as is Consistent with that ex. 
tended age, which must witness the 
frequent loss of our earliest and dear- 
et connections, After h wing re- 
ceived various warnings of approach- 
ing dissolution, which did not atlect 
her faculties, she expired without a 


eroan or a struggle, on the 19th of 


December, 1806, in the 89th year 
of her age. During her illness, she 
had expressed her earnest desire that 
she might be interred, in the most 
yivaieé manner, in the parish in 
which she should die; and she was 
therefore deposited in Grosvenor 
Chapel, an appendage to the Church 
of St. George, Hanover-square, in 
which parish she breathed ber last. 
No one will deny the justice of the 
simpie epitaph inscribed on her 
tomb, which records, that she was 
“a lady as much distinguished by 
piety and virtue, as for deep learn- 
ing, and extensive knowledge.” 

The following character of Mrs. 
Carter is from the pen of a lady, who 
was one of her mostinutimate friends 
for more than half a century. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Carter has long 
been well known, and highly re- 
spected, for her superior understand. 
ing,and extensive knowledge, scien- 
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tific and familiar, fromthe highest ree 
searches in: philosophy, to the com- 
monest usefnl -acquirements. She 
was qualified for the society of the 
first scholars, by ber iotimaecy with 
the learned languoges, as was evine 
ced by her transiacion of Epictetus 
from the Greek orlzina', She poss- 
essed a mascaline understanding ; 
while she was invested with such 
innate modesty, that her superior 
acquirements wever obiruded into 
company. Her heart was open to 
the keenest sensibiluy for all dis- 
tresses of the afilicted; and her mind 
piously resteuned to meet wi h tor- 
titude the changes and chances of 
life; while her firm faith in the 
Christian religion, strengthened her 
inthe perlormance of every duty ; 
and it may be truly saul, that wiih 
all her very rare endowments, goods 
ness of heart, milduess of temper, 
and suavity of manners, were pre- 
dominant in all her condact, as also 
in the placid serenity of her interest- 
ing countenance.” 


[ Monthly Magazine ; Month/y Re- 
view; Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, by the Reo. Mone 
tagu Pennington; Xe. &c.] 
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INSTANCE OF PATERNAL AFFECTION 
OVERCOMING GREAT DIFFICULTIES. 


A YOUNG man whio had receiv- 
~~ ed a good education from re- 
‘pectable parents, and bred to the 
business of a ship-carpenter, mar- 
ned a young woman, to whom he 
was so much attached, that, not 
able to bear the thoughts of sepa- 
ration, he would accept of no em- 
ployment but on the terms of car- 
‘ying his wife along with him on 


the voyage. On these conditions 
he was engaged on board a mer- 
chantman; but at bength it unfortu- 
nately happened that bis wite die | 
on the coast of Alrica, froin whence 
the ship was to proceed to America, 
and he, of course, was oblived tu con. 
tinve with it until the voyage wys 
completed, His wite expired 5 buat 
that the new-born babe dul not share 
his mother’s fate, may, in’ such Cire 
There 


Cumslanccs, se cia sul piiaing. 
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was no female on board to perform 
the offices of nurse; neither was 
there cow nor goat, to atlord a sup- 
ply of the proper nourishment. But 
the tender care of the fond father 
was sufficient; nor to him alone 
was the helpless innocent an object 
of anxiety Every sailor on board 
the vessel participated in his solici- 
tude. The child became an object 
of attention, and consequently an 
object of affection to them all. They 
contrived, by pounding the hard bis- 
cuit, and steeping it in weak grog, to 
make a sort of food, which, if not 
very delicate, proved by its effects 
to be very nutritious; for the little 
creature grew, and throve, and pros- 
pered. Whatever could be done of 
the carpenter’s work by others, was 
cheerfully undertaken by his ship- 
mates; and when he_ was inevit- 
ably engaged on duty, his office of 
nurse was supplied with diligence 
and alacrity. 

The little nursling, thus fondled 
and cherished by the honest tars, 
was, before the end of the voyage, 
so endeared to their hearts, that “ al- 
beit unused to the melting mood,” 
there was not one among the crew 
that did not mingle tears with the 
parting embrace. The father’s de- 
scription of his own feelings were 
truly allecting. He had, however, 
his reward, tor the child was uncom- 
monly stout and healthy. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s Popular. Essays. 
THE DIFFERENCE OF SYMPATHY PkRO- 

DLCED BY IMAGINATION AND BY 

REALITY. 

‘Tug emotions of sympathy produc- 
ed by an exercise of the imayimation, 
to whatever degree they may, by 
minds of sensibilmy, be experienced, 
as they do not invariably impel to 
uction, are too precarious to be de- 
pended on as a certain means of ex- 
citing attention to the feelings of 
that which suiltrs, so as irresistibly 
to prompt to its relief. In the or- 
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ganization of the human frame, q 
remedy is provided for this defect, 
No sooner is the suffering of any 
sentient being made known to us 
through our own organs of percep. 
tion, than the painful seosation jm 
mediately produced is found to be 
compulsory, forcing us to pay that 
attention to the sufferer, which in 
jany cases proves effectual to the 
preservation of its life, orto the al 
leviation of its misery. The sen. 
sation in this case differs not only in 
degree, but in kind, from the emo- 
tion in the former. An_ incident 
which strongly points out the dis 
tinction, will serve to illustrate the 
foregoing observations, It happen. 
ed some years ago, at the represen. 
tation of the tragedy of Jane Shore, 
at Drury-lane theatre, that the un 
fortunate victim of royal love was 
performed By “Mrs. Siddons; and it 
is needless to add that by her incom 
parable powers the imagination was 
so powerfully influenced, as to give 
a momentary reality to the moura 
ful scene. | Bee at the moment that 
sympathy was wound to the ex- 
treme, when every heart was touch- 
ed with pity, and every eye suflus- 
ed with tears of commuseration, the 
man who personated the porter of 
Alicia, by a sudden dash, shut the 
heavy door against the forlorn sup- 
plicant, and in doing so, crushed the 
finger of Mrs Siddons, which. had 
been unwittingly placed in the door 
frame. The shriek of pain natural 
ly produced by the accident, elec 
trified every nerve of the spectators 
Jane Shore and her woes were tt 
stantly forgotten; the sensation oc- 
casioned by what Mrs. *Siddons was 
known to suffer, annihilated all the 
sympathies of imagination, and 9 
occupied the mind and engrossed 16 
feelings, that when after a painful 
interval, she again appeared, make 
ing an effort to resume ber part, 8 
one could bear to witness the exer 
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ion. She however went on, but 
Were was not in the crowded au- 
dience a single individual who gave 


t 


a tear to the mournful death of 


Jane Shore; the apprehension that 
Mrs. Siddons would encrease the 
pain she suffered in the wounded 
hand, exciting sensations by which 
all other feelings were absorbed, ex- 
cept perh Ips i admiration of the for- 
titude which gave the character of 
hervism to the effort, 

Mrs, Hamilton’s Popular Essays. 
CONSOLING REFLECTIONS FOR K&= 

FORMERS. 

“ As far as my experience goes,” 
says Lord Charlemont, ‘“ this maxe 
im appears to me infallible, that 
every measure intrinsically just and 
good will be finally carried by virtu- 
ous and steady perseverance in the 
pursuit of that which is salutary and 
right. Let no patriot be discour- 
aged by defeat, since, though ree 
peated efforts. may prove ineffectu- 
al, the time will come when the 
labours of the virtuous few will fi- 
nally succeed against all the efforts 
of interested majorities, when a coin- 
cidence of favorable circumstances 
will conspire with the justice and 
uulity of the measure, and beyond 
the reach of human foresight, carry 
intoexecution even that which by the 
weak and timid was deemed impos- 
sible, Nil desperandum is a maxim 
in patriotism, which I~ solemuly 
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recommend to the observance of 
all patriots. Let them always en- 
deavour after what is right, how 
difficult soever it may appear of at- 
tainment, since, though they should 
not live to witness success, the 

will lay a foundation for the success 
of their survivors. The man who 
lays the first stone of the temple 
of liberty, has as much, and perhaps 
more credit with posterity, than he 
who lives to complete the edifice,” 

OLD-FASHIONED SCHOLASTIC SE- 

VERITY. 

A German Magazine recently an- 
nounced the death of a school-mas- 
ter in Suabia, who, tor fifty-one 
years, had superintended a large ine 
stitution, with old-lashtoned severity, 
From an average, inierred by means 
of recorded observations, one of the 
ushers had calculated, that in the 
course of his exertions, he had given 
911,500 canings, 121,000 tloggings, 
209,000 custodes, (or imprison- 
ments,) 136,000 tips with the rul- 
er, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 
22,700 tasks by heart. It was fur- 
ther calculated, that he had made 700 
boys stand on peas, 6000 kneel on 
a sharp edge of woud, 5000 wear 
the fool’s cap, and 1700 hold the 
rod, ‘ -Elow vast,” exclaims the 


journalist, “the q mantity of human 


misery inflicted by one perverse 
educator !” 
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ORIGINA AL POE TRY. 


ea ere woe 


PADDY’S SALUTATION, OR SHAKE 
OF THE HAND. 


ly travelling this world, human nature to 
trace, 


My sty of each varied clime to em- 
Tace, 


None to me opes his bosamn in Janguage 
unplann’d, 


Like Pat with his rough henest shake of the 
hand. 


The Frenchman he bows, he professes, and 
siniles, 

And quite overpowers me with complai- 
sant wiles: 
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His fine words mean nothing, if aught I 
demand ; 

How ufilike then to Pat's hearty shake of 
the hand. 


The Spaniard so grave, with his proud lof- 


ty air, 

As I rush to salute him, his mein says, be- 
ware! 

Disgusted, I turn from his Donship so 
grand, 


And sigh for poor Paddy's rough shake of 
the hand. 


The Turk, seated cross-leyg’d, receives 
me in state, 

His opium he chews, and his slaves call 
him great ; 

To his lifeless salute my heart will not ex- 
pand, 

But contrasts him with Pat, and his shake 
of the had. 


Even John Bull himself, with his grave 
plodding face, 

Would fain imate his dear Chesterfield’s 
grace; 

Quit aptng, my friend, such old hypocrites 
bland, 

And study your neighbouc’s warm shake of 
the hand. 

In China good-breeding is quite at its 
height ; 

Go there, if you wish to be truly polite : 

Man is sever’d from man by stiif forms, 
aii so grand, 

But heart's drawn to heart by a shake of 
the hand. 


From the smart little Greenlander under 
the pole, 

To where, sacred Ganges, thy silver waves 
roll, 

No code of politeness has e’er yet been 
plann’d, 

To compare with the true Zrish shake of the 
hand. 


D. L. 





THE ROSE ANVL THE GERANIUM. 
] HATE detraction, and disclaim 

The wish to injure or destroy ; 
I would not hurt an honest fame 

For all that India’s wealth could buy. 





Yet truth shall o’er my verse preside, 
And animate my hor nble la ry, 

While from the tow’ring crest of pride 
I pluck the borrow’d plumes away, 


For ages past the rose has been 
Admired for fragrant : cent and hue; 

By poets call’d the garden's queen 
And fairest flower that si ns the dot 


But when my artless tale is known, 
Perhaps her majesty may P rove 
Deserving of our scorn alos 
Our pointed censure, wot our love, 


One Summer's day, a full-blown Rose 
Perceived a fine Geranium placed 

a by her bed, ther 

The beauties which her bosom graced. 


>to dise lose 


Provoked, she cried, “ Dost thou presume, 
Ignoble plant, to vie with me? 

Hence, to a more congenial gloom ; 
Light suits a rose, but darkness, thee. 


©] virtue’s faultless semblance wea 
Unlike.thy dull unvarying alt 
None with in ipunity shi ill dare 
‘I’ intrude as rivals on this scene.” 


“ Cease,” cried Geranium, “ nor profane 
The sacred name of virtue here: 

Say, canst thou make thy short-liv'd reign 
As lasting as her date appear ? 


“ She blooms unchang’d, contemns the 
power 
Of furious blast or drifting storm, 
And thus Geraniums prove, proud flower, 
Meet emblems of fair virtue’s form,” 


The Rose rejoined ; invectives new 
Were found to swell her speech each 
minute ; 
To his parterre the gard’ner flew, 
‘Lo see what demon had got in it. 


Complaints were lodged, and each exprest 
A wish that he would end the fight: 

“ This” said the Rose, “ though I request, 
I'm positive Um in the right.” 


“ It matters not,” the gard’ner cried, 
* Already you have said too much; 
As umpire, I will soon decide; 
I know there's magic in my tguch.” 


He grasp’d the Rose; she droop’d her 
head, 
Her crimson leaves on earth reclined ; 
But as her boasted honours fled, 
She left a rankling thorn behind. 
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Geranium next he rudely caught, — 
But, doom’d in this attenypt to fail, 
Reneated efforts only brought 
Fresh odours to the passing gale. 


«Tis thus,” he said, * that virtue springs 
Elastic from the touch of woe, 

Care’s pressure oft her bosom wring, 
But cannot lay her beauties low.” 


«Ip adverse winds and threat’ning skies, 
Where dangers lurk, or ills await, 
Virtue is ever seen to rise 
Superior to the frowns of fate. 


«Whilst earth-born bliss, like roses gay, 
The devious path of life adorns, 
But pluck’d, it quickly fades away, 
And leaves us mortals nought but 
thoras.” 
June 7, 1812+ 





THE THRUSH. 


‘Twas eve, and the sun had just sunk 
from our sight, 

Ashe ting’d with his gold-streaming splen- 
dour the West; 

Dim twilight preceded the dark-bosom’d 
tis it, 

And the woodland’s wild choristers hasten- 


ed to rest. 


One only remain’d, on a thorn’s topmost 


Whence sweetly he pour’d his soft notes 
on the gp le > 

With the skill of an artist he raised his 
lay, 


Now brisk seem’d the catches, new plain- 
tive the tale, 


listhus, when adversity’s shades are de- 
scending, 

And joy's rosy tints are withdrawn from 
the mind, 

Tho’ chill he the blast, and the tempest 
imps nding, 

i lace ill lin b 

Hore, solace of sorrow, still lingers Dee 
hind, 


 listen'd with rapture, as borne on the 
preeze, 

The strains of rich melody floated around, 

“simple, so soothing, so suited to please, 

teat devotion itself was inspir’d by the 
sound, 


And longer the song would have swell’a 
on my ear, 

And the music have longer continu’d to 
charm, 

But quick the gale rose, and the warbler, 
thro’ fear, 

Sought a branch less exalted, less subject to 
harm. 


Ah! hapless removal! for as he essay’d 

His wild notes again, fate arrested his 
breath— 

Grimalkin, who long the fair prize had 
survey'd, 

Caught, crus’d, and consign’d the poor 
flutterer to death, 


Many years have elaps’d since his music 
was heard, 

Soft warbling amidst the thorn’s foliage so 
green, 

Yet oft-times [ think on the beautiful bird, 

And this is the moral | draw from the 
scene: 


That when Hope sits aloft from this work: 
and its care, 

We may listen with safety, for bliss is * 
store ; 

But if earthward she flies, caution whs- 
pers, ** beware, 

Let the song of the syren delight theene 

: more,” 

11th January, 1874. 
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Pt 


ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM POSVILLE, 
E3Q., OF THROPE-HALL, YORKSHIRE, 
pec. 16TH, 1815. 


He was a staunch friend to freedom, 
and to Parliamentary Reform; and 
his purse has been always freely open- 
ed tothe reliet of the persecuted pa 
triots; who have incurred the vens 
geance of government, in their ene 

» deavours to secure freedom by ob- 
taining reform, 


“ Multis ille bonis frebilis occidit.” 


Lov’p by his friends, and by his foes 
esteem’d, 

For even foes by goodness are redeem’d ; 

Above all meanness, for he knew no pride, 

Unaw'd by death, unblemish’d Bosville 

died. 
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With sense which only nature could im- 


part, 
The smoothest temper, and the kindest 
heart, 
Through various scenes of chequer’d life 
he went, 
His views unspotied, and his end, con- 
tent. 
Equal to him the child of low degree, 
So honour grac’d him, and his mind was 
free— 
Or one that glitter’d in the pomp of birth ; 
For all he valu’d was unshaken worth. 
Though rich in forwune, yet in morals 
blest, 
He felt secure of everlasting rest. 
Mild to the last, though tortur’d by dis- 
ease, 
His only comfort was his friends to please.* 
Alas! how fruitless did his object prove ; 
What heart could smile with such a wreck 
above ? 
Ingenious med’cine lent a short repose, 
And Hope still linger’d as our wishes rose. 
How vain! how transient was the gleam 
she gave, 
(las! it only glimmer’d to the grave. 
*ure resignation pour'd its daily balm ; 
lis frame was restless, but his mind was 
calm. 
Ni wain fantastic terrors scar’d his soul, 
Fo. conscious virtue occupied the whole : 
O'e: worlds to come no vague reflection 
rov'd, 
His hfe was guiltless, and his end unmov’d, 
By slew degrees to dissolution led, 
The geod man sunk, and mingled with 
the dead. 


Some of the Subscribers to Mr. Von Feinaigle's 
Lectures may perhaps want artificial aid to 
recollect the advantages they have received 

from them ; to such, the following exposé may 
be acceptable. 


How kind to John Bull was the Prus- 
sian eagle, 


* 





— 





* The table which this worthy English 
gentleman, (for such he was in every sense 
of the word,) had kept for the reception 
eo] his friends and acquaintance, during 
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To send him the learned Professor Fei 
aigle ; as 

Who can teach in an hour, for five Zui. 
neas a-piece, 

All the science of Egypt and wisdom of 
Greece. 

By owls, cocks, and bulls, which he draw 

.. on - wall, 

e can make John remember hi 

a t his alphabet 

His Kings and his Queens too, their name 
and their ages, 

By hens, devils, and parrots, all perch'd 
up in cages. 

Thus Henry the Kighth, and the Second 
King James,* 

Are “ eight hens a hissing,” “ two devils 
in chains,” 

The “ Hermit” of Goldsmith, the satires 
of Pope, 

He can fix in John’s memory as tight as a 
rope, 

Voila Midas, the harper, so famous is 
song, 

* Oh, he did not vant leetel ear to be long." 

Bonaparte was more wicked ihan Richard 
of Glostér, 

When he call’d the great teacher a wretch 


ed impostor, 

In_ his Mohittur; but John Bull is far 
wiser, 

He knows how to value this friendly ad- 
viser ; 

Who science, mnemonics, and poetry 
teaches, 

By cramming bank-notes in the fob of his 
breeches, 

And easing good John of the load of his 
riches. 

= — —=_= 








met years, was continued to his death, 
and his constant inquiry was about them. 


* The associations by which the names 
and dates of Henry VIIL and James Il, are 
to be remembered. 


+ The delightful and appropriate asi 
ciation of sounds, by which the Profesor 
teaches his pupils to remember the lines, 


« Man wants but little here below, 
“ Nor wants that little long.” 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTUR8S, 


‘ AND AGRICULTURE. 
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Observations by M. Biot, on a new hind of Spee= 
tacks, invent d by Dr. Wollasten. 
VERY one knows that those whose eves 
+ are too convex cannotsee distant objects 
ditinetly, because the pencils of rays of 
light intersect each other in the eye before 
they reach the retina. On the contrary, 
thuse whose eyes have too little CODVEXIY, 
enerally the case in ofd pers 


asis ¢ " 

not see with distinctness those obje« 

‘ . ; ; s 
are at a short distance, because the rays 
converge to a point that is beyond the re. 


tina ‘The former defect ts remedied by 
the use of concave glasses, which remove 
the focus of rays (oa greater distance ; the 
latter is relieved by convex glasses, which 
have the effect of shortening the focus. 

But those who have recource to common 
spectacles cannot sec with distinctness any 
objects which are not neatly in the di- 
rection of cheaxes of the glasses, Objects 
seen remote from the centres are distorted 
and confused, by reason of the obliquity 
of the ravs to the surfaces of the glass, 
which occasions a degree of irregular ab- 
eration. Hence, with such glasses, the 
view can embracé but a small number of 
oljectsatatime. The head must be mov- 
ed iasuch a manner as to direct the axes 
of the glasses to each object in succession, 
with yreat inconvenience in very maby in- 
stances. 

It ‘s now some years since Dr. Wollas- 
ton proposed a remedy for this defect by a 
very simple invention. He remarked that 
siuce the pupil of the eye is of a very small 
ere, it isin fact but avery smiall portion of 
a spectacle-glass that is employed in any 

ue position of the eye, though its several 
parts are used in succession when any la- 
ieral motion is given to the eye. He 
thence inferred that the form usually given 
to such glasses, though well «dapted to 
other uses, for which the rays from all parts 
Clihe glass are to be collected into one 
focus, is got the best for spectacles; but 
that the best construction would be that 
which would give to all parts separately 
the sane power of assisting the sight, when 
the eye is turned to each of them in suc- 
cesion, Dr, Wollaston was. thus led to 
the obvious conclusion, that the form 
sould be (dombze) convex without and 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LXVI. 


concave within, so that rays coming to the 
eye would pass nearly at right angles to 
the surface of the giass in all directions. 
These glasses were called by the inventor 
Periscopre, and the exclusive sale of them 
was secured to Messrs. Dotlond by pa 
tent, 

My attention having been some time 

ace drawn to this subject by an article‘ia 

Nicholson's Journal, | propesed a trial of 
them to my fre.d M. Cauchoix, well 
known as a skiiiul optician in general, and 
more particularly by the large achro- 
matic lenses which be has Jately made of 
flint-glass manufactured in France by M. 
Dartigues, 1 requested his epinion on the 
subject ; for, though our theory should di- 
rect the artist, his agsistance and experi« 
ence are necessary to confirm our results, 
M. Cauchoix very soon made several pairs 
of periscopic spectacles of different focal 
lengths, fer the purpose of trying their 
meérits. For though Dr. Wollaston had 
given no measures for the different cur- 
vatures of the sarfaces, M. Cauchoix, who 
is conversant with the theory. as well aa 
With the practice of his art, had no difficulty 
in discovering such combinations of cur- 
varure as would answer his purpose. In 
thise which he made first, the surface 
most curved was nearly concentric with 
the eye. ‘Lhe pupil might then be turn. 
ed to the fuil extent of the glass on each 
side, and see newrty) as well as through 
the ceatre. The tield of view gained b 
this constrnction is really sur rising, ind 
it would require a person to be for some 
time trained to the use of the common 
defective glasses, to be fully sensible of 
all the superiority of these. For my own 
part, I have not been accustomed to wear 
spectacies commonly, and have only used 
them oceasionaily for seeing distant ob 
jects; buc for the last three months | 
have regularly used the periscopic giass- 
es, and { certainly never shall employ 
any others. 

Phere was, indeed, one inconvenience 
in those first constructed by M Cauchoix, 
which would be felr by those who are in 
the habit of weating spectacles constant- 
ly. In looking towards a candle, parti- 
cularly in @ theatre where there are mae 

zs 
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ny lights, there appeared a variety of re- 

flected images beside the principal object 
viewed, which occasioned some confusion. 
This arose from a combination of reflec- 
tions between the two surfaces, which, in 
cousequence of the degree of difference of 
their curvatures, occasioned a distinct im- 
age to be formed on the retina after cwo 
reflections. M. Cauchvix has, however, 
happily succeeded in removing this incon- 
venience altogether, by making the inner 
surface of the glasses less concavet¢ than 
he did at first, so that whatever light may 
enter the eye after reflection is no longer 
brought to a focus, and consequently is net 
perceived, We have then a larger field of 
view than with common spectacles, with- 
out introducing any new inconvenience. 

During the last three mouths M. Cau- 
choix has made trial of these spectacles 
ona great number of persons, and even 
upon oue so short-sighted that he could 
not see beyond two inches and a quar- 
ter, which is certainly a case of extreme 
short-sightcdness, Ali these persons agree 
in making the same favourable report. 
The trials made by elderly persons require 
ing the assistance of convex glasses have 
also been attended with just the same 
success, 

| am the more particular in noticing these 
trials of some months continuance, be- 
cause it is by continued trial aloue that 
we can be certain of the goodness 
of spectacles, and in general of optical 
instruments that do pot magnify much. 
The eye has a certain flexibility, and 
power to accommodate itse!f for a short 
time to a glass that does not quite suit 
it. But if the same degree of effort is to 
be long continued, the eye tires, and com- 
plains of an imperfection that was not at 
first perceptible. 

It appeared to me that so decided an 
improvement ypon an instrument generally 
used, and indeed so necessary to many 
persons, deserved some public notice; and 
I advise those who ever use spectacies to 
make trial of these. If they are as well 
satistied as [ haye reason (oO expect, they 
will derive a further gratification from 
reflecting that the science which thus adds 
to our enjoyment of the objects imme- 
diately around us, is the same that has 
made us acquainted with the remotest 


-_— _> Site. doa = -w- — ..—— 


t Asthey have been made from the first 
by Meters. Dolload. athe 


parts of our solar system, and given ys 
some conception of the extent of the Uni. 
verse, 
(Signed) Bror. 
Member of the Imperial Lustjtute 


—_— = 

Hints respecting the proper mode of inuring tene 
der plants to our climate; by the Hon, Sip 
Joseph Banks, Bart, K.B. PRS. 8 


, ww & 


(From the Transactions of the Horticul. 
tural Society of London.) 


Respectable and useful as every branch 
of the horticultural art certaiuly is, no one 
is more interesting to the public, or more 
likely to prove advantiyeous to those who 
may be so fortunate as io succeed in it, 
than that of inuring plauts, natives of warm. 
er climates, to bear without covering, the 
ungenial springs, the chilly summers, and 
the rigorous winters, by which, especially 
for some years past, we have bezn perpete 
ually visited, 

Many attempts have been made in this 
line, and several valuable shrubs, that used 
to be kept in our stoves, are now to be 
seen in the open garden ; there is, hows 
ever, some reason to believe, that every 
one of these waa originally the native of a 
cold climate, though introduced to as 
through the medium of a warm one; # 
the gold tree, Aucuba japonica, the mout- 
an, Ponia frutescens, and several others 
have been in our times. 

In the case of annuals, however, it is 
probable, that much has been done by our 
ancestors, and something by the present 
generation ; but it must oe remembered, 
that all that is required in the case of an 
annual, is to enable it to ripen its fruit im 
a comparatively cold summer, after which, 
we know that the hardest frost has ne 
power to injure the seed, though exposed 
1a the open sir to its severest influence; 
bur a perennial has to encounter frosts 
with its buds and annual shoots, that have 
been sometimes so severe wiih us, 10 
rend asundcr the trunks of our indigenvus 
forest trees.° 4 

It is probable, that wheat, our prince 
pal food at present, did not bring rts seed 
to perfection in this climate, ull hardened 
to it by repeated sowings; a few yeart 
ago, some spring wheat from’Guzerat wat 
suwn with barley, in a well cultt 


_* Sce Miller's Dictionary, article Frost, 
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field: it rose, eared, and blossomed, with 
4 healthy appearance, but many ears were 
when ripe wholly withous cern, and few 
brought more than three or four grains to 
ection. oe sage 
In the year 1791, some seeds of Zizania 
aquatica were procured from Canada, and 
sown in a pond at Spring Grove, near 
Hounslow ; it grew, and produced strong 
s, which ripened their seeds; those 
weds vegetated in the succeeding spring, 
but the plants they produced were weak, 
sleader, not half so tall as those of the 
first generation, and grew in the shallow- 
est water only; the seeds of these plants 
produced others the next year sensibly 
stronger than their parents of the second 


In this manner, the plants proceeded, 
springing up every year from the seeds of 
the preceding one, every year becoming 
visibly stronger and larger, and rising 
from deeper parts of the pond, till the last 
year, 1804, when several of the plants 
were six feet in height, and the whole 
pond was in every part covered with them 
asthick as wheat grows on a well-manag- 
ed tield. , 

Here we have an experiment which 
proves, that an annual plant, scarce able 
toendure the ungenial summer of Eng- 
land, has become ia fourteen generations 
asstrong and as vigorous as our indige- 
neous plants are, and as perfect in all its 
parts as in its native climate, 

Some of our most common flowering 
shrubs have been long introduced into 
the gardens ; the Bay tree has been culti- 
vated more than two centuries; it is men- 
tioned by Tusser, in the list of garden 
plants\inserted in his book, called, “ 500 
—_ of good Husbandry,” printed in 

573. 

The Laurel was introduced by Master 
Cole, a merchant, living at Hampstead, 
tome years before 1629, when Parkinson 
published his Paradisus Terrestris, and at 
that time we had in our gardens Oranges, 
Myrties of three sorts, Lauristinus, Cy- 
press, Phillyrea, Alaternus, Arbutus; a 
Cactus brought from Bermudas, and the 
Pasion flower, which last had flowered 
here, and showed a remarkable particu- 

y, by rising from the ground near a 
Month sooner if a seedling plant, than if 
" grew from roots brought from Virginia. 

All these were at that time rather tender 

: Master Cole cast a blanket over 
the top of his Laurel in frosty weather to 
Protect it, but though nearly two centu- 
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ries have since elapsed, not one of them 
will yet bear with certainty our winter 
frosts, 

Though some of these shrubs ripen their 
seeds in this climate, it never has been, I 
believe, the custom of gardeners to sow 
them; some are propagated by suckers 
and cuttings, and others by imported 
seeds : re AAS the very identical 
laurel introduced’ by Master Cole, and 
some others of the plants enumerated by 
Parkinson, are now actually growing in 
our gardens; no wonder then, that these 
original shrubs have not become hardier, 
though probably they would have done 
80, had they passed through several gene- 
rations, by being raised from British 
seeds. ‘ 

Is it not then worthy a trial, as we find 
that plants raised from suckers or cuttings 
do not grow hardier by time, and as the 
experiment on Zizania points out the 
road, to sow the seeds of these and such 
like tender shrubs as occasionally ripen 
them in this climate. Fourteen genera- 
tions, in the case of the Zizania, produced 
a complete habit of succeeding in this 
climate, but a considerable improvement 
in hardiness was evident much earlier. 

In plants that require some years to ar- 
rive at puberty, fourteen generations is 
more than any man can hope to survive; 
but a much less number will in many eases 
be sufficient, and in all, though a complete 
habit of hardihood is not attained, a great 
progress may be made towards it in a 
much less time; even one generation may 
work a change of no small importance ; 
if we could make the Myrtle bear the cli- 
mate of Middlesex, as well as it does that 
of Devonshire, or exempt our laurel hedges 
from the danger of being cut down by 
severe frosts, it would bean acqnisition of 
no small consequence to the pleasure of 
the gentleman, as well as to the profit of 
the gardener. 

Old as I am, I certainly intend this year 

1805] to commence experiments on the 

yrtle and the Laurel: I trust, therefore, 
it will not be thought presumptuous in me 
to invite those of my brethren of this most 
useful Society, who are younger than I 
am, and who of course will see the effect 
of mere generations than | shail do, to 
take measures for bringing w the test of 
experiment the theory I have ventured to 
bring forward, I hope pot without some 
prospect of success, 

The settlement lately made at New 
Holland gives a large seope to these ea- 
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periments ; many plants have been brought 
from thence which endure our climate with 
very little protection, and some of these 
arrive at puberty at an early period ; we 
have already three from the South point of 
Van Diemeo’s Island, where the climate 
cannot be wholly without frost: Mimosa 
Verticillata, Eucalyptus Hirsuta, and Obli- 
qua. The first of these appears to have 
produced flowers within eight years of its 
first introduction, but as a settlement is 
now made very wear the spot where the 
seeds of these shrubs were collected, we 
may reasonably hope to receive further 
aupplies, and, among them, the Winter- 
ana Aromatica, an inhabitant of the inhos- 
pitable shore of Terra del Fuego, which 
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Mr. Brown has discovered on the South 
part of Van Diemen’s [sland also, 
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M-thed of Bleaching Thread with Charcoal ; by 


M. Juch. 


(From Archiv. fur die Pharmacie) 

M. Juch boils some skeins of threadig 
the accustomed manner, with sifted 
to separate the extractive substance. Whea 
the thread is dry again, he boils one of the 
skeins (or | 400 ellis of thread) with three 
ounces of charcoal powder, for aa hour 
in a suflicient quantity of water. After. 
which, when the thread is washed and 
dried, it will be of a much superior white 
than can be given to that which is hea 
ed with ashes only. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

CORRECT Memoir of General Mo- 

reau; including an impartial state- 
ment of all his campaigns; to which is 
added, a fac-similie of his last letter to 
Madame Moreau, an evgraving of his 
retreat across the Rhine, and the siege of 
Keh!; and a portrait ; by Jolm Philip- 
part, Esq, 14s. bds. 

Some details concerning General Mo- 
reau in his last moments, followed by a 
short Biographical Memoir, and a fine 
portrait; by Paul Svinine, 5s, 6a. 

The Travels and Memvirs of Sir Joha 
Reresby, Bart.; oruamented with 40 por- 
traits, £3 5s. 

BOTANY. 

Elora Aimertex, Septentrionalis; or, @ 
systematic arrangement and description of 
the plants of North America; collected 
during. 12 years travels md-residence in 
that country; by Frederic Purser : with 
24 engravings, 4.2 12s. 6d, ° 

CNRONOLOGY. 

A New Analysis of Chronology; the 
3d Volume, which compleies the work. 

A Chronology of sacred and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, from the creation of the 
world to the present period; by John Sa- 
bme, 4s. 

DRAMA. 

For EF gland, ho! a new melo-dramatic 

apera; by J. Pocock, Esq. 2s, 


The Rejected ‘Theatre; a collection of 
drantas — have been offered for repre 
sentation, but declined by the managers 
No. 1. 2s, Gdi. « . y 

oe ~ EDUCATTON, 

1¢ Juvenile Correspondent; or, Seri 
tural and Moral lenmaeedt for Pag 
of schools ; by a preceptor of youth, 4s. 

View of the System of Education at 
ager —— in the schools and univer- 
sities Of Scotland; by the Rev. M. R 
A.M. 6s, ae ee 

‘Lhe Promoter of Expedition and Ease; 
a Copper-plate Ciphering Book, with the 
sums set ona new system lately discovered, 
whereby the Tutor is relieved from the 
trouble of casting the sums, and is there 
fore enabled to devote that considerable 
poruon ef time to the greater advantage 
of bis pupils, in illustrating the examples: 
with the above was published, price 18, 
An Explanatory Key, bound separate for 
the use of the ‘Lutor ; by ‘Thomas Harvey, 
Land Surveyor, 48. 6d, 

GeoLocy. 

Essay on the Theory of the Farth ; tran 
lated from the French of M. Cuvier, pet 
petual Secretary of the French lustitute, 
Professur and Administrator of the Mus 
seum of Natural History, &c. ; b 
Kerr, F.R.S. and B.A.S. Edin. With Mi 
neralogical Nores, and an account of Ci- 
vier's Geological Discoveries, by Ptofesot 
Jameseu, 8s. 
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a Sad 
w of Executors an ministra- 
ve Samuel Tollerf Esq? Barrister, 
15s. bds. ; ae 

A Further Assistant to conveyancing ; 
containing original remarks on, and direc- 
tions for Seater every species of cenvey- 
mee; incidental animadversions on Mr. 
Watkin’s principles of conveyancing and 

ents; by J. H. Prince, 12a. 6d. 
MEVICINE AND SURGERY. ’ 

A Treatise on the Art of Cupping; m 
which the history of that operation ts 
raced, the various diseases im which it is 
yefol indicated, and the most approved 
methods of performing it described; by 
Thomas Mapleson, 3s. 6d. 

The London Medical, Surgical, and 
Pharmaceutical Repository; or, the Sur- 
geon-Apothecary’s and Apothecary’s Jour- 
nal and Review. Edited by G. M. Bur- 
rows, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; William Royston, F.L.S.; A. 
T. Thompson, F.L.S., &e: ; and R, M. 
Kerrison, &c. Re. No. 1., 28. 6d. 

Observations in the nature of treatment 
of Consumption; by Charles Pears, M.D. 
PLS, 43. 

The Diseases of the Skin; by J. Wilson, 
Surgeon. 

An Account of a successful method of 
treating diseases of the spine ; with obser- 
vations and cases in’ illustration; by Tho- 
mas Baynton, 5s. 6d._ 

Therapeutics; or the ‘art of healing; 
by Thomas Marryat, M.D., 4s. 6d 

A Practical Treatise on the Gratiola, as 
aremedy for nervous and organic diseases 
of the lungs, viz. consumption, asthmas 
wd constitutional cough; by Richard 
Reece, M.D. 2s. 

Letters addressed to his Grace, the cele- 
brated Duke of Piccadilly; by an emi- 
went royal physician, 2s, 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Professor Vince’s complete system. of 
Astronomy; with additions and correc- 
bons, £.4 4s, F 

Memoirs of the Analytical Society for 
1813, L5s. 

An.Exposition of Prize-court judicature, 
aad naval wrongs; by John Brown, 4s, 

The Laws of Auction; or, the Auction- 
etr's Practical Guide; by T. Walliams, 

3. 

A Vindication of the Conduct of Lady 

Wwuglas, during her intercourse withthe 

fmcess of Wales: together with remarks 
to“ The Book,” atid on the consequences 
of its publication. Also, a narrative of 
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some extraordinary transactions, ineludinig 
aneedotes of numerous high and distin- 
guished personages; by Charlotte, Lady 
Douglas, 6s. 

The Housekeeper’s Domestic Library ; 
or universal family instructor im practical 
economy ; by Charles Millington, 9s. bds. 

The Game of Astronomy ; or, study of 
the Heavens at midnight, during the 
Winter solstice, for the use of young 
students in that science; by Alicia Ca- 
tharine Marsh, 10s, 6d, neatly pasted on 
canvass, with a book of directions, &c. 

The complete Family Assistant; includ~ 
ing essays, observations, prescriptions, 
and recetpts, methods of detecting adul- 
terated bread and flour, improved methods 
of brewing, useful hints om the economy 
of fuel, provisions, &e. 58. 6d. 

The Extraordinary Trial of Charles 
Momus, Comedian, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, for stealing certain articles from 
the person of Romeo Lothario Doodle 
doo, Esq. Is. 6d. 

The Printer’s Pricé-Book ; with a new, 
easy, and correct method of casting off 
manuscript and other copy, exemplified 
in specimen pages of different sizes and 
types. To which is prefixed, seme ac- 
count of the nature and business of read- 
ing proef-sheets for the press, with typo- 
graphical marks used fur this purpose, and 
their application shown in an engraving ; 
by C. Stower, 8s. 

Elements of Electricity, and Eleetro- 
Chemistry ; including Galvanism, and 
Voltaic Electricity, with original experi- 
ments, and a description of a new system 
of electrical insujation; by George John 
Singer, 16s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

The Wanderer; or Female Difficulties ¢ 
by the author of Camilla, 5 vols. 

The Painter’s Palace of Pleasure; a col- 
lection of romances of the Elizabethan era ; 
being a re print from the edition of 1575, 
edited by Mr. Haslewood, 4.10 10s. 

Olivia; or the Nymph of the Valley ; 
by J. Power, 10s. 6d. 

Lorimer ; a tale, 6a. 

POETRY. 

Cermen Annunm, for the commence- 
ment of tic year 1814; by Robert Southey, 
E-g., Poot-Lanreate. ; 

Prince Malcolm ; in five cantos; with 
other poems; by John Doddridge Hum. 
pureys, Log. 9.3 

The Battles of Talavera, Salamanca,’ 
Vitoria, and the Pyrenees; with other 
poems; by Richard’ Pearson, Jon: 98. bds. 
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The Lay of a Scottish Fiddle. 

Sir Hernbook; or, Childe Launcelot’s 
Expedition ; a grammatico allegorical 
baliad, with coloured plates, 1s. 6d. 

The Agonies of Bonaparte; or, the 
Devil on his last legs; by Peter Pindar, 
Jun. 1s. 6d. 

The Death of Jonathan and Saul; by 
Edward Smedley, Jun. M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Metrical Scions; or traits of patriot- 
jem; with.notes, 2s. 

Poems ; by three friends, 7s. 

Sortes Horatianz ; a poetical review of 
poetical talent, &c. &c. ; with notes, 
Gs. Gd. 

Moon-Light, with other poems ; by Ed- 
ward, Lord Thurlow, 5s 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Politica! State of Europe after the 
battle of Leipsic ; in two letters addressed 
to Lord Liverpool and the Parliament, on 
the preliminaries of peace; by Calvus, 
4s. 

The Rights of War and Peace; includ- 
ing the law of nature and nations; trans- 
lated from the original Latin of Grotius, 
with notes and illustrations from the best 
political, legal, and historical writers of 
ancient and modern times; by the Rev. 
A. G. Campbell, M.A. 

Farther Considerations of the state of 
the currency, in which the means of re- 
storing our circulation to a salutary state 
are fully explained; by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, 6s. 
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Observations on the expedien 
cility of a Copper rat faa 
weight, and a standard value, aaa 
to the Mint prices of Gold and Siu 
bullion; by John Grenfell, 1s, 7” 

SERMONS, 

The fall of the Leaf; a sermon 
ed at the close of Autumh; by T 
Grimwood Taylor, M.A. Is, 

The Imputation upon the regular ¢ 
ot “0 preaching the gospel, briefly coq, 
sidered in a visitation sermon; 
Holland, 3s. a 

The Heresy of St. Paul described ang 
applied to the conduct of modern Uy. 
tarians; a sermon preached by Edmund 
Butcher, at the Unitarian Chapel, Parla. 
ment-court, London, Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Baptism by immersion; the spiritual, 
primitive, and prevalent mode for 
centuries, proved in a letter to the Editor 
of the Evangelical Magazine, 4d, 

Invisibles, realities ; demonstrated ig 
the holy life, and triumphant death, of 
Mr. John Janeway ; by James Janeway. 

TOURS, AND TRAVELS, 


Journal of a ‘Tour from London through | 


Holland, and thence along the left bank 
the Rhine, from its moyth in Holland to 
Mayence, Is. 

Excursions in the Counties of Kent, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Somerset, in the years 1802, 3, and 5; 
by J. Malcolm, 4.1 7s. 
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RETURNS UNDER THE POPULATION ACT. 


POPULATION OF THE COUNTY OF ANTRIM, AS TAKEN UNDER TH? 
ACT, IN JUNE, 1813. 


Baronies. Males. Females. Total. Chief Towns. 

Upper Be!fast,..s..cceeeee1 8,55 2.0000. 21,743 .000++40, 295 .oresceee Belfast yeocrresscosssense sone 
Lower Belfast,....... cccces 8,4 59.cccee 9,461],..00 .17,920 

Upper Antrim,.....0++0-++ 5,820..0006 6,126...00011,946....ecceeADtriMyrseweres evvvee 1,895 
Lower ANtrim,,...ccccssces 7,625..000+ 8,364...00615,989 

Upper Massereene,.......15,035 .+s+re) 4513.4 400627, F4B eee egeeeLasDUrMyrerrereesecsees 4,785 
Lower Massereene,...,... 3,678...... 4,080...... 7,758 

Upper Toome,,.......0++. 8,507 «2005 » DBTS veers 17,785 

Lower Toome,,.......+0 +s. 8,55S..0000 9,186 2.400017, 539.. 00.000 Ballymena, «osseeneses 1,944 
Upper Dunluce,........+++ 7,095 ..00+- 8,114......15,207..... oeeeBallyMOneyy..-cerers 1,69 
Lower Dunluce,........... 4,594...00. 5,290...... 9,884 : 

Upper Glenarm,........... 2,920 ..0000 Fy3B9.ec00. CyTODsr00000e LALMeyerdeceeMerenseree S008 
Lower Glenarm,......0:-++ 5,640..0008 4,l65.0cee 7,805 evereeessGIOMAarDyrecrseesrnere OF 
Carey,..o-rererere ecerssececcce 8,806...++- 9,986......18,792 


Kilconway,.. eeeee ceeeeeree TAD Laveves 8,112......15,605 


Total Papulation of the County Antrim, 





250,180 
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UPPER HALF BARONY OF BELFAST, COUNTY ANTRIM. 





| 






































pee’ sane Zl? sea eg 
Sg). 288/78) ¢ | 3 
Parishes, &c. & 2 5 E\e3 $3 3 E 
= re = s,8 5 Ss = 
= s&iOooicos whe 
a. i: oa 
Belfast Town,®*..+...p. eevee sf4416,5428) 141) 3351) 12,675) 15,157 
Glen and Long Cauheway, 214, 256 13} 636) 701 
Lower CAavey.ssseseeeseesed 163] 147 16 ssa 425) 
Upper Maloney...s-seresee] 124) 129 4| 307 83 
wer Malone,......+.+.++..| 284) 508, 3) 20 727 
DUnMUr4ry, ereeereersererenes 148; 148 1 1 395 445 
Upper Falls,.....sseseeeesee| 160) 167 1} 421) 459 
Lower Fallessscooscocesescoed 173/175 2) 7B}. 487 
Derry volgic,ecssesecsesee | 465) 480) 4) 6 1,233) 1,405 
Castlenorton, ..+006+ Sebcdsees | 511) 516 2 5 1,326) 1,46% 
Totalsp..ecseee e-2+6626/7752| 152 402 18,552! 21,745 40,295! 








Me ee 


* This does not include Ballymacarrett, which contains about 2,250 inhabitants. 


POPULATION OF THE COUNTY LOUTH. 
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ADDRESS 
Of the General Beard of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, to the Catholic Population at large, 
adepted on Saturday, June 26. 1813. 


Bélowed fellow-counts ym:n and (ellow-sufferers, 

The General Board of the Catholics of 
Ireland, to whose care you have confided 
the conduct of your Petitions to the Le- 
gilature for relief, deems it proper, at 
this critical juncture, to lay before you 
certain considerations seriously interesting 
0 our common security and welfare: 

As the depositories of your claims and 
trpectations, we have been solicitous at 
ai times, and under every discouragement, 
to justify your confidence by a firm and 
faith(ul discharge of our solemn duty to- 
wards Ireland ; and however ardently en- 
gged in soliciting the restoration of re- 
igus freedom, we have never infringed. 
the limits of the law, or been unmindful 
of what is due to the peace and good cha- 
‘atier of our country. 


We have encountered many difficulties 
and much obloguy, These had been fore. 
seen: the former we have nearly sur. 
mounted; the latter we have wholly dis 
regarded. ‘The worst of human passions 
and vices have been arrayed against us, 
but with little effect. Monopoly, assum. 
ing. the mask of religion, presented a’ host 
of selfish and hypocritical opponents. 
These have been discomfited with ridicule 
and reprobation. Religious jealousy, na- 
tional prejudices, have been stimulated to 
a barbarous outery against the freedom of 
Irish Catholics, These have been permit. 
ted to wanton in shameful license; 
they have fallen beneath the pressure of 
justice aud reason. 

The moment has arrived when the cause of 
Catholic Freedom rests almost solely y 
on Catholic firmness, prudence, Cire 
cumspection. Our enemies have failed in 
their attempts to obstruct our petitions, or 
to stifle the discussion of our just claims, 


Worsted in argument, prostrate before 
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public reprobation, they have resorted to 
wicked machinations for traduciag our 
conduct, character, and principles. For- 
geries and fabrications have becume their 
weapons of controversy. They have not 
been ashamed to invent and to circulate in 
our name the vilest publications, calcu- 
fated to delude and impose upon your Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects ; to create jealousy 
and hatred, and to criminate the Catholics 
of Ireland, by imputations equally false, 
impudent, and atrocious. These devices 
have, however, wholly failed, or enjoyed 
a mere temporary triumph; they have 
been detected and despised. 
Fellow-Countrymen, a new danger now 
impends over our abused country, and a 
mew mode of hostility is developed, Of 
this we are about to wafn you. Our ene- 
mies seek to irritate our passions, and to 
betray us into imprudent reseatments, 
Restless and desperate, they have under- 
taken to provoke or to seduce the Catho- 
lic population to violence or insurrection. 
We know that local agents are hired, and 
venal emissaries have been sent forth, busy 
in the work of treachery, panting for the 
renewal of bloodshed. ‘These miscreants 
will resort to your fairs, your clubs, and 
your public places; they will insinuate 
themselves into your confidence by coun- 
terfeit zeal, by jeden language, by affect- 
ed warmth, and concern for your suffer- 
ings. They will suggest seeret vaths and 
engagements; propose illegal associations ; 
circulate wild and improbable ramours of 
plots and conspiracies; recommend and 
predict rash and rumous hostil:tres ! 

Fellow-Countrymen ! behold a deep-laid 
plot now in actual progress; constructed 
not merely for defeating Catholic freedom, 
but for involving our beloved country in 
desolation and ruin. ‘ 

Be now more than ever vigilantly on 
gour guard, We entreat and conjure you, 
as you value your families, your country, 
and your religion, to shun the vile instru- 
ments of this nefarious policy ; to beware 
of their fatal snares and seductions. 

How, indeed, can the insidious foe hone 
to persuade us that the Catholic cause re- 
quires any infraction of the laws, or any 
distutbauce of the public perce? The 
avenue to success is yet Open; the con- 
stitution points it out; it lies through 
petitions to the legislature; to King, 
Lords, and Commons, LET US THEN Te- 
trrion. Petition from every town, vil- 
Jage, and parish. Without exception, let 
every person subscribe such petitions ; no 
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name 46 60 humble as not to he useful 
This is the interest of all; this should 4 
the business of all. Persey . 
deterred = cree eres 2d be not 
eterred or dissuaded. Slumber ons oy 
r ’ & 

your deep wrongs. Lc: Persecution he 
a to notormety, and let your ie 
complaints resound throughout ‘Chrios 
. ut Car . 

dom. : ie 

Leave the rest to events, to the leon, 
lature, and to Providence. © s 

pe - Our cause i 
god, and faveured from above 5 it is ig 
faithiul hands. Let us be, therefore, Con. 
fident and strenuous. 

In the mean time, fellow-countrymen 
let us preserve our habits of indasiry, do. 
mestic union, good morals, allegiance, and 
religion, Let us instruct our children in 
useful kuowledge, instil into ther hearts a 
love of virtue, of frecdom, of their coun. 
try, and of the faith of their ancestors 

' . . . q 
Place before their eyes the diynified exam. 
ple of “ men who know their rights, and 
knowing, dare Maintain ;” yet steady ia 
the paths of righteousness, order, and 
good will, 

hus shall you. speedily disappoint the 


fond speculations of malignant and beste 


ted foes. 

Thus, also, shall you gladden the hearts 
of your faithfwl and enlightened friends, 
justify their regard, and requite thcir ume 
bating labours fur your happiness, 

May genuine freedom crown a virtnow 
perseverance with her rich rewards, and 
may we all eujoy in security, as we 
shail have earned through peril, the pres 
cious blessing of concord, internal pease, 
and constitutional independence, 

Tuomas FEsmenpe, Chairman, 
Eowarn Hav, Secretary. 


wcxteiiions 
CATHOLIC BOARD. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31. 

The Board met at the Shakespeare Git 
lery. A considerable delay took place ber 
fore the chair was taken, as it was gentt 
ally understood that the Boatd was not to 
have met until the next day. At lengtly 
Mr. O'Gorman was called to the chait. 

Mr. O’Conncll rose to make his pre 
mised motion, on the subject of 3 
associations. He said that the importance 
of the subject he had to introduce, § 
serve as an excuse for *want of 
The miseries of Ireland pressed too hear 
ily on the heart not to exclude every 
other consideration. It required no a 
thority to prove that Ireland had bees 
wretched almost beyond the lot of be 
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ov, Her sufferings were known where 
they were not felt—in England. The pre- 
wat Lord Sidmouth, then Mr, Adding- 
ton, in one of the Union debates, had 
«that in the 600 years since the 
reign of Henry Il. there had been more 
iness in [reland than in any other 
civilized nation not actually under the 
yitation of pestilence or internal war, 
There was neither prosperity, nor tran- 
quillity, nor safety.” Such was the re- 
tation made before the Union; and 

it wasnow contersed by every body that 
the Union had not diminished our calami- 


it was beyond the present question to 
consider the causes of the miseries of 
Ireland. They were either too remote or 
too obvious to justify any lengthened com- 
mentary. But the effects of her wretch- 
edness were daily exhibited in various 
wild and frightful forms. Amongst these 
effects stood prominent the tendency of 
the People to form combinations and se- 
eret associations. ‘The law of nature, 
which, during evaporation, gave a form 
to. the crystal, was not more powerful 
than the moral influence that tended to 
connect, in bonds almost indissoluble, the 
children of misfortune. Under various 
fantastic denominations, the Irish people 
classed themselves together in Societies, 
some of which still exist, but many had 
left little trace, save their names, their 
crimes, and the graves of their victims. 
There had been, or were, “ White Boys” 
and “ Right Boys”; “ Caravats” and “Shae 
navests”; “Thrashers” and ‘“ Carders”; 
“Hearts of Steel,” « Peep o’ Day Boys,” 
“Defenders” «« Orangemen” and * Ribbon- 
men”; and above all, and different from 
all, “United Irishmen.” 

The immediate causes that had pro- 
duced those associations were of two dif- 
ferent kinds. The associations had two 
distinct characters. ‘The first cause and 
character were to be traced to the oppres- 
sons of Tithe-jobbers and Land-jobbers ; 
ind to this class belonged the White- 
boys, Right-boys, Caravats, Shanavests, 

ers,and Carders, The second cause 

td character was easily discerned in 
ret animosity and rancour; and te 
this Class belonged the Hearts of Steel, 
Peep o’ Day Boys, Defenders, Orangemen, 
ud Ribbon-men. The last, and the De- 
were exclusively Catholic; the 

— three exclusively ‘of the different 
te persuasions. As to the Unit- 

Irishmen, they were not peculiar to 
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either sect, but endeavoured to embrace 
all sects, and to include the partisans of 
all classes ; and amongst the United Irish 
men, there had been found men, led awa 
by the vain desire of Republican Insti- 
tutions; men who, however mistaken, 
may be admitted, now that the storm 
has long since ceased, to have been ac- 
tuated by pure, though erroneous love of 
Ireland. 

The evils which created the first class 
belong not toany of the objects for which 
this Board assembles. They, however, 
deserve and require the greatest atrention 
from the legislature and government ; 
they exist in the actual state of society in 
Ireland ; in the exactions of the tithe farm- 
ers and tithe proctors; in the natural rae 
pacity of land owners, excited by a limited 
market, and a multitude of bidders. These 
evils are aggravated too, by the laws which 
enable the landlord to dispense with any 
personal confidence in the tenant. The 
Statute law has done much to aggravate the 
evil; the laws were made by landlords ; 
they have improved the proceedings in 
Replevin and Ejectment, until the land- 
lord may, with perfect ease, first strip the 
tenant who has assumed too higha rent, 
of all his property, and then evict him 
from the’ land. To restore the common 
law in these particulars, would much tend 
to quiét the country; but no efficient re- 
medy will ever be adopted by a distant, 
and ill-informed, and misinformed legis- 
lature ; and these evils will continue un- 
til Ireland shall have a resident parliament, 
instructed in the facts, and interested in 
the results. Perhaps the period of sucha 
parliament is remote, but in it are centred 
all my hopes of permanent tranquillity 
for Ireland. 

The class of combinators, on the score 
or under the pretence of religion, is that 
which should engage our attention at pre- 
sent ; these religious animosities are te- 
rific and degrading, but they bring with 
them this consolation, that they are ea- 
sy of a they exist only at the 
pleasure of the administration. The go- 
vernment, when it pleases, can terminate 
their course, and it will remain at the dis- 
cretion of the ministry to put a period to 
religious dissentions ; unless, indeed, the 
Orange faction shall be so long fostered 
as to grow too strong for the persons who 
have nourished it, and to become too pow- 
erful for the legitimate anthorities of the 
state. That period is still distant ; and 


now, by the expression of a single wish, 
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the ment could extinguish religious 
factions in Ireland for ever. The Orange 
system subsists only because it has the 
countenance of the administration, and 
if that system ceased, religious andmosities 
would vanish. 

To understand the nature of the asso- 
ciations on the score of religious differ- 
ences, it is necessary to recur briefly to 
their history. ‘The “ Hearts of Steel’ 
and “ Peep o’ day Boys” were Protestant 
associations fer the oppression of the Ro- 
man Catholics; they existed only in the 
northern province. The “ Peep o’ Day 

«” associated principally in the coun- 
ty of Armagh ; their first object was to 
prevent the Roman Catholics from having 
arms. attacked the houses of Ro- 
man Catholics early in the morning, and 
thence took their name, and deprived 
the Catholics of arms. ._When the arms 
were quietly surrendered, the assailants 
usually did no further injury; but any 
resistance provoked vengeance ; and re- 
sistance was natural, and being sometimes 
successful, became frequent ; thence blood- 
shed, and the repetition of attacks and 
outrages. The Roman Catholics, assailed 
by the “ Peep o’ day Boys” without the 
slightest colour of law, and without any 
orginal provocation on their parts, form- 
ed themselves into counter associations, 





eas -—-- > 
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* Counsellor O'Connell appears to have 
been under a slight mistake, as to the ori- 
gin of the Hearts of Steel. This partial 
rising had no connexion with animosities 
on account of religion. The late Ear! of 
Donegall, on re-setting his estate, wished 
to receive fines, and for his more speedy 
accommodation, was desirous to contract 
to receive the amount more directly than 
the tenants could readily pay. Two mer- 
chants of Belfast of that day, became 
land.jobbers on the occasion. The ten- 
antry resisted, and tumultuous risings took 

lace under this denomination. The 
Somme spread to other places, where simi- 
lar pfoceedings ensued, for the redressing 
of local grievances, as the exorbitant 
charges of county cess, &e, But the trifl- 
ing insurrection was soon quelled. Its 
tendency was more of a political than of 
a religious nature, and was an unenlight- 
ened and abortive attempt to effect ree 


fort. 
, B.M.M. 


under the descriptive name of « 

ers ;” and from the year 1791 to the 

1795, a village warfare, a feud of unmiti. 

gated barbarity, pervaded a great part of 

Ulster, a the two rival and iNegab 
ties. the * P ? 

= “ Peep 0” day Boys” and the 

In the year 1795, a material alteration 
took place in one of the parties. Seye. 
ral battles had taken place in that year, 
in which the “ Peep o° day Boys” though 
inferior in numbers, were imfinitel supe. 
rior in discipline and in arms, and were 
consequently successful. Their views en. 
larged. The total extirpation of the Ca 
tholics’ from Armagh, if not from Ulster, 
beeame a probable expectation; and the 
name of “ Peep o’ dor a yielded its 
place to the system, regularity, and s- 
perior station of “ Orangemen.” A re 
gular organization was planned and effeet- 
vated by bigots of a superior rank and 
order. A feeble imitation of Freemason- 
ry lent something of Mysticism, aud much 
of regularity, to the Orange lodges. The 
imitation of Freemasonry was confined to 
form; in substance nothing could be 
more unlike Masonry than i 
Masonry—for I am pleased to be able to 
own 2 mage a Freemason—Masonry is ad- 
mitted by all to be at least an innocent 
association ; in fact, it is founded on prin. 
ciples of charity and universal benevo- 
lence; it excludes all distinction of sect 
and party, and banishes, as far as its in 
fluence can reach, all irritation and animos 
ity on those subjects. Philant , Um 
confined hy colle tation porns relt- 
gion, is the basis of masonry. The Or 
ange system, on the contrary, has for its 

illar and foundation, rancour and hatred; 
it is intended and calculated to exclude 
and oppress. With indiscriminate inju» 
tice, it classes the rebel and the Catholic 
in the same rank, and seeks the mainten- 
ance of its own ascend over feliows 
subjects, even to the direct vivlation of 
allegiance, as well as of charity. 

I had from a militia officer, a friend of 
mine, the detail of the initiation of an O- 
rangeman. The gentleman I allude to, 
was allowed by mistake to be present in 


an Orange lodge, in the county of Wem 
ford, when two Orangemen were mais 
The cerémony contained an te 
the facts related in the 7th and 8th chap 
ters of Judges; and the pass-word wa 
“ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon” 
The Orangemen were the 300 
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divine inspiration from the immense 
multitude, the 32,000 who originally form- 
ed the camp of the Israelites ; and as those 
soo were composed by the directions of 
the Most High, of the men who lapped 
water out of their hands without kneeling, 
to drink at the running stream, so this 
chosen few of the Orangemen were desig- 
nated as “the men who lap and do not 
kneel!” And distinct allusions were 
madeto a different liquor for Orange- 
men than water, a liquor to be furnished 
by the kneeling and superstitious Papists | 
The oaths were administered with much 
solemnity, and the secret signs communi- 
cated; and the newly initiated were re- 
minded that, with so small a number, 
Gideon had brought confuson and destruc 
tion on the numerous host of the Midian- 
ites! The Orangemen became thus the 
chosen of the Lord, an! the Papists were 
the Midianites doomed to destruction ! 
Lhave, I confess, sometimes been amus- 
ed at the happy aptitude this hideous 
allegory. ‘The choses few,’ with Gideon, 
were successful, not by force or bravery, 
but because they introduced discord and 
disention in the camp of their enemies, 
The Midianites turned agajnst each other 
their owa swords, and thus the Orange- 
men excite strife and dissention amongst 
the Catholics, and place their best hopes 
of success in our wretched differences and 
squabbles, And there are some Catholics, 
perhaps, who would co-operate in the 
hateful purpose ; but the number is few, 
and the Orangemen must be disappointed, 
beguuse there never was a period in Irish 
hitory when so much congeniality of sen- 
timent prevailed among the Irish Catho- 


The first desigu of the Orangemen was 
the extirpation of the Catholics from Ul- 
Net; nor was this design confined to mere 
speculation, Out of the County of Ar- 
magh alone more than 700 families were 
banished by the Orangemen; their pro- 
perties were destroyed, their houses levell- 
ed or burned, the ae of all endangered > 
some of them murdered, and the survivors 
driven from-their farms, and compelled to 
get the province, Had they committed 
aayerime? Had they been guilty of any 

? Yes, they had, they were Ro- 
man Catholics; nothing more, but that 
een ; they were Roman Catho- 


This. was the first grand fact in the his- 
Wry of the Orangemen. In the audacity 
of falsehood, this fact may be denied, and 
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the person who asserts it may be created as 
acalumniator. But this is a fact of which 
there is fortunately the most unquestien- 
able evidence. There és the testimony of 
Lord Gostord, the Governor of the County 
of Armagh, testimony given publicly at 
a meeting of the Magistrates of that Coun- 
ty, convened by him, on the 28th of 
cember, 1795. He there state|l, “ that 
this banditti,” as he called them, * had come 
meuced and carried on a persecution. of 
atrocious cruelty; that they spared neither 
age, nor sex, nor innocence; that veitber 
ancient nor modern history could supply 
an example of the ruin and anusery 
inflicted by them ;” and he added, tet 
this, 1 pray, be marked well, “ that the 
ouly ccime of the wretched objects of this 
ruthless persecution was, a profession of 
the Roman Catholic faith, or an intimate 
connection with a person of that faith!!!" 
Such was the testimony of a Protestant 
nobleman, resident ou the spot, an eye- 
witness of what he described, and he too 
a mau of stcong Anti-Catholic feelings. 
The evidence of Mr. Grattan also, at the 
same period, may be adduced. In Parliae 
ment, he painted the origin of Orangism, 
he detailed the first persecution of the Ga. 
tholics. by the Orangemen. “ Those insur- 
gents (said Mr. Grattan) call themselves 
Orangemen, or Protestant Boys; that is, 
a banditti of murderers, committing mas- 
sacre in the name of God.” Such was the 
Janguage of Mr. Grattan, such was the 
oldgan of Lord Gosford ; and thus is the 
cardinal fact of the commencement of Orang- 
ism, and its mischievous and murderous 
origin placed beyond a doubt. 

From such a begianing, the spirit of 
the Orange Institution may be easily col- 
lected ; its history in Ireland is written ia 
letters of blood, from its first murders in 
Armagh, to its innucent, and almost praise- 
worthy, manslaughtec of the present year 
in the streets of Belfast. It is said, wd 
the original plan of extermination was 
svon abanduned, that it was softened down 
to perpetual slavery and degradation ; «ie 
Catholics are to be allowed to live, pro- 
vided they are quiet and tractable slaves. 
The rebellion in which the United Irigh- 
men had engaged, drove some men of a 
milder toue and temper into the Orange 
associations, and they are said to have ase 
sumed something less of persecution; but 
the living priuciple of exclusion and res 
proach stul remains, and cannot but bring 
forth fruits of bitterness and oppression. 
In ) 200, 2 new organizatiop of a Orange 
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Lodges took place, and, with more regu- 
larity, less zeal was exhibited. The system 
languished after the Union, and was de- 
caying fast, and strong hopes were enter- 
tained that it would sink into oblivion, 
when, in an ill-starred hour, Ireland 
was handed over to the legal advisers of 
the Secretaries to the Duke of Richmond; 
and, in the year 1808, Orangism, patron- 
ized and revived again, displayed its hor- 
rid front to affright and desolate the land. 
The great patron of this revival was made 
a Privy Counsellor. The Orange proces- 
sions, insults, tumults, and murders en- 
ented. I need not remind you of the unpun- 
ished massacre of Carhueinshegagh, Ineed 
not recal to recollection the introduction 
of this system into the County of Done- 
gall, where it had been theretofore un- 
known. But I am compelled to lead you 
to that fact, because it is there that the 
origin of the Ribbonmen is to be found. 
The County of Donegall is one of the 
most Catholic Counties in Ireland ; almost 
all the peasantry in that County are Ca- 
tholics. Like the other two greatest Ca- 
tholic Counties, Galway and Kerry, nei- 
ther disaffection nor disturbance were found 
there during the rebellion ; and, as in the 
Jatter Counties, so in Donegal, the Orange 
Institution was unknown until the year 
1809, when, in the Richmond administra- 
tion, it was introduced into that County, 
one scarcely knows why, unless as part of 
a general plan. Orange processions were 
established, the people, insulted and out- 
raged, were easily induced to apprehend 
greater evils; they saw no reason why, 
during a profound and _ long-continued 
tranquillity, their religion should be vilified 
and insulted, and their persons exposed to 
danger and outrage. They imagined that 
the Orange society was sanctioned by the 
law, as they saw it remain unrestrained 
and unpunished; they resolved to form a 
counter-association, similar in plan and 
form to the Orange association, to be ex- 
clusively of Roman Catholics, and to be 
confined merely to the purposes of defence 
against the attacks of the Orangemen, The 
Roman Catholies of the County of Donegall 
did therefore associate under the denomi- 
nation of Ribbonmen; and several Anti- 
Orange or Ribbon societies were soon form- 
ed, ‘The Ribbonmen, like the Orangemen, 
were bound together by oaths of secresy 
and co-operation. Like the Orangemen, 
they had their secret articles annexed to 


their oaths; like the Orangemen, they 
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were organised in Lodges, having a may. 
ter and a deputy-master, a secretary and 
three committee-men to each lodge. "The 
Orangemen have indeed five committee 
men to each regular lodge, the Ribbonmen 
were content with three. As the Oran 
violences in the counties neighbouring to 
Donegal! became more frequent, the Rib. 
bon societies extendéd. About two years 
ago, they formed a regular prand tod 
still imitating the Orangemen, which ta 
composed of nine grand officers, and held 
its sittings in Derry. From this grand 
lodge there were, I am told, more than 
ninety lodges affiliated ; and itis said, thar 
in the space of six months, upwards of 
twenty thousand men, between the a 
of eighteen and forty, had been sworn ig 
as members of this association! Such was, 
as 1 am informed, the state of the Ribboa 
society in the month of June, and it was 
then rapidly extending itself iuto the more 
Southern Counties of Ulster. I have great 
pleasure in adding, that the Address pub 
lished by the Catholic Board, in June last 
had the most powerful effect in putting a 
stop to the meetings, and, | am assured, it 
induced the grand lodge of the Ribbonmeg 
to resign its functions. Those who were 
before the most active partizans of the 
system, have since exerted themselves with 
energy and success to suppress its lodges, 
The system has been broken up, and un- 
less the renovated activity of Orangism 
shall give it new life, (of which there is 
much reason to be apprehensive,) the Rib- 
bon society will shortly be at an end for 
ever! 

I have not stated the oaths by whieh this 
society was bound. ‘Those oaths were, | 
understand, three times altered, At first, 
the Ribbonmen’s oath commenced witha 
direct, positive, and unconditional oath of 
allegiance, They also swore to assist in 
the defence of the Catholic clergy and 
laity, against .the attacks of Orangemen; 
and an oath of secresy, as to what waste 
be privately communicated to them, wa 
added. ‘This oath was soon altered ; and in 
its place was substituted an oath, resembli 
almost exactly the Orange oath. It be 
gan with an oath of allegiance to the King, 
his heirs and successors, so long as he 
they should protect the Catholic clergy 
and laity of Ireland, from the illegal We 
lence of schismatics, hereti¢s, a 
men; and it then continued and 
as the former cath. The third oath, amé 
that latterly adopted, was different from 
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the former, in nothing else, as 1 am in- 
(opmed, than in omitting altogether the 
part that related to allegiance to the Kung. 

Such, according to my, infogmation, is 
the short history of the society of Ribbon- 
men, This society owed its origin to the 
Orangemen. Its decay was the work of 
che Board. But the Orangemen are again 
on the alert, the resemblance in colour and 
name, for in nothing else are they like to 
the patriots 1n Holland, has filled the Irish 
bigots with fresh hopes and renovated 
fury. In the North, they indulge in ex- 
cesses almost as ridiculous as they are ille- 
gal. A festival of three days, aa Orange 
Boven of half a week has been lately cele- 
brated in Derry. Under the ludicrous 
retence that it was necessary to bless, with 
the Orange flag, the first stone of a new 
court-house, a three-days’ festival was 
celebrated, sufficient to remind the poor 
Catholics of Derry of the Spartan solem- 
nities, during which it was permitted to 
inflict every cruelty on the wretched He- 
lots. The consequences of this most ab- 
surd Carnival, at which Baronets and Bi- 
shops, sheriff;, and clergymen, magis- 
trues and mecb, joined ia revelry, may 
be a revival of the Ribbon lodges, At- 
tempts have been made, I am told, to re- 
vive them, even before this festival, and, 
unless a strong impression be now made 
of the illegality and impolicy of those lod- 
ges, there is reason to apprehend, that 
they will once more multiply. The peo- 
ple will readily listen, however, to us, as 
they have dene before. They know we 
are actuated by no motive but the pure 
and disinterested desire to obtain for them 
relief, in the only way thac relief can or 
ought to be obtained, accerding to the 
Constitution. We who are honoured with 
popular confidence, only because we have 
deserved it, will easily persuade the 
people to avoid violating the law, or ex- 
posing themselves, as they must do, if 
they continue in those associations, to the 
treachery of their pretended friends, and 
tothe persecutions of their open enemies. 
We will point out to the people that these 
illeyal societies expose them to certain 
punishment, that no useful result can pos- 
sibly arise from them, that the individuals 
who belong to them will be prosecated, 
and the Catholic body disgraced by their 
continuance, whilst the very existence of 
those societies will serve as a pretext and 
excuse tor the Orangemen to continue 
their outrages. Je will gratify their appe- 


tie for vengeance, and disappoint the hopes: 
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and wishes of the individuals of this 
Board, who are looking for Emancipation 
through the legitimate channels of the 
Constitution. Ina short, the Orangemen 
will be gratified and delighted by the con- 
tinuance of those associations. Whilst the 
real friends of Ireland, who, amidst dan- 
ger and calumny, have continued to adyo- 
cate the Catholic cause, must retire in dis- 
gust and despair, if the people will not 
abandon all illegal societies. 

That the Ribbon. society is ill i 
easily proved, by a cline to a 
book. The statute of the 50 of the Kin 
chapter 102, includes almost every possi- 
ble case of an association bound together 
by any solemn oath or engagement. The 
oath 1s illegal, if the person taking it be 
bound to any association, brotherhood, 
committee, society, or confederacy what- 
soever, formed, or to be formed, for any 
seditious purpose, or to disturb the 
qr to injure persons or property, or to 
obey any commander, officer, or leader 
or to obey any committee, or the orders, 
rules, or commands, of any committee or 
other body of men, or to assemble at the 
desire or command of any such person or 
persons, or not to give evidence against 
any brother associate, or for various other 
purposes mentioned in the statute. Now, 
it is very clear, that an organized associae 
tion, such as the Ribbonmen, must be 
bound by the import of its engagement 
to assemble at the command of some su- 
perior, and to obey some rules or orders. 
The Ribbonmen are, therefore, liable to 
punishment under this statute, The O- 
rangemen, by the sixth rule in their secret 
articles, are bound to assemble at any 
time wheu summoned by the master, get- 
ting ten hours notice, or, if possible, at 
any other time. They are also beuad. to 
obey all the rules contained in the ten se- 
cret articles. It is, therefore, equally clear 
that the Orangemen are withiathe statute of 
the 50th of the King. And upon an indict. 
ment, properly framed under that statute 
if the evidence of the facts that really 
exist could be given, there is nodoube, that 
for every Ribbonman, und Orangemen 
sworn since the year 1810, the person who 
adrninistered the oath could be transported 
for life, and the Orangeman, or Ribbon. 
men, who took it, could be transported 
for seven years. 1 am aware, that the 
Orangemev run no great risk of being pro- 
secuted. But the impunity of the Orange- 
men affords no great protection to the 
vnfgrtunate Ribbonmen. The Ri 
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will be only the more certainly prosecut- 
ed, because of the indulgence held out to 
the Orangemen. Would to God, I could 
see an administration in Ireland, that would 
equally and impartially, hald out protec- 
tion and punishment, according to law, 
and not otherwise, to both parties. I am 

_— to believe, nay, it is the con- 
viction 0 soul, and I loudly precisim 
it, that if Lord Whitworth was apprited 
of the real state of those facts, he would 
fulfil the pledge he has so distinctly given, 
of an equal and impartial administration of 
justice. But Lord Whitworth is sur- 
rounded by men who are deeply in- 
terested in deceiving him. The facts are 
concealed from him, The truth is dis- 
guised. ‘The Catholics are represeited as 
desiring the overthrow of the Constitution ; 
the Orangemen as its supporters. But the 
truth is, that the Catholics most anxiously 
. wish to see the Constitution placed beyond 
the possibility of danger; they are, to a 
man, ready to die for the integrity of the 
Empire, and of the Constitution. The 
Orangemen, on the other hand, seek to 
¢ontroul the Legislature, and to oppress 
their fellow-subjects, and perpetuate their 
slavery ; they would continue Irishmen as 
slaves, in the name of a Constitution that 
gave us freedom as a birth-right ! 

To return to the illegality of these as- 
sociations ; the Ribbonmen are liable to be 
indicted under avother statute: by the 15th 
and 16th of the King, chap. 21, it is de- 
clared to be a high misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fines, by imprisonment, by whip- 
ping, tor any persons to assemble by day 
or night, with any unusual badge, or to as- 
same any particular name or denomination. 
The Ribbonmen are liable to punishment 
under this statute; they assemble with a 
badge, a green ribbon; they assume the 
denomination of Ribbonmen. For either 
offence they may be indicted and punish- 
ed. ft is true, that the Orangemen come 
expressly within the provisions of the same 
statute; they assemble with badges of 
Orange, they assume a particular denomi- 
nation, Orangemen, Under this statute 
they may and dught to be indicted; nay, 
} can avewer for it, they will be indicted, 
if che Catholics enable us, as | am sure the 
will enable us, to put together the funds 
necessary for carrying on those prosecu- 
tions. But even the impunity of the Orange- 
men affords no prospect of safety for the 
Ribbeormen. ‘The Ribbonmen of the 
North, like the White-Boys of the South, 


will experience the rigour of the statute, 
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although the Orangetatn ma allowed 
to escape without pluie, ene 
standing the plain violation of the lay! 

The daty of the Board, under those 
circumstances, is to expose to the Catho. 
lies of Ulster the criminality and the fall 
of engaging in any Secret Association, jy 
may be suggested, that the People are 
driven, in their own defence, and by Per. 
secution, into those combinations; The ip. 
swer is ready; the people need no be 
driven to any such extremity, because, for 
the outrages of the Orangemen legal rm 
dress may be obtained, and if the individ, 
uals attacked be too poor to procure thy 
redress for themselves, the Board wil 
readily enable them to bring their case 
before the public, and the courts of justice, 
We will enable them to seek for and ob. 
taia all the redress that the law can give 
in such case; but no man shall partake of 
our assistance, who will coritinue any 
longer a member of any illegal confeder. 
acy whatsoever. Let what will become of 
the Ribbonmen, from us they can never 
expect countenance or support. But the 
poor Catholics who have the good sene 
to avoid any such association, shall be 
certain of meeting pecuniary and prof. 
sional assistance, We will not go to war 
with the O mer, however able and 
willing we may be to do so, but we will go 
to law with them, and expose their absurd 
pretensions and atrocious cruelties to con 
tempt and punishment. 

By adopting my motion for another 
Address to the people, you will have an 
Opportuuity of again cautioning them » 
gainst being the dupes of their own pi» 
sions, or of the artifices of their enemies 
You will call upon them to confide in the 
laws, and you will enable them to secure 
all the protection that law can give. 

Mr. O’Connell concluded, by moving, 
«® That a Committee should be appointed 
to prepare an Address to the People, 
cautioning them against illegal assole 
tions.” 

This motion was agreed to. 





[¥'m had hoped to give in this Number th 
Address which was to be introduced in anu 
quence of Counsellor O'Connell’; motion, bot a 
it is not yet publish-d, we must defs the ie 
sertion either until after the Retrospect f Pr 
ditics, or until the next number, as the peried of 
the publication of this important document wi 
permit.) 
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gaaiy conpuCcT OF ORANGEMEN, 


following speech of Lord Gosford, 

ae the ~- sait proceédifgs of the 

Magistrates of the county of Armagh, 

‘oe been referred to in the prece- 

ch of Ceunsellor O’Connell, 

as wellason many other occasions, we 

red an authentic copy. It 

may be curious as a ducument for fu- 

tore reference, as it exhibits a just de- 

lineation of the horrid features of the 
Orange system in its infancy, 

Armagh, Dee. 28, 1795. 

At a numerous meeting of the Ma- 

gistrates of the County Armagh, convened 

at the special instance of Lord Viscount 

Gosford, Governor, his Lordship having 

tuken the chair, opened the business by 

the following address :— 


Gentlemen, having requested your at- 
tendance here this day, it becomes my 
duty to state the grounds upon which I 
thought it advisable to propose this meet- 
ing; and at the same time to submit to 
your consideration a plan which occurs 
to me as most ike to ¢check the 
enormities that have already disgraced 
this county, and may soon reduce it into 
the greatest distress, It is no secret, that 
a persecution, accompanied with all the 
circumstances of ferocious cruelty which 
bave in all ages distinguished that dread- 
ful calamity, is now raging in this coun- 
ty. Neither age, nor even acknowledg- 
innocence as to the late disturbances, is 
wflicient to excite mercy, much less af- 
ford protection. The only crime which 
ihe wretched objects of this merciless per- 
ecution are charged with, is a crime of 
“sy proof; it is simply a profession of 
the Roman Catholic faith. A lawless ban- 
diti have constituted themselves judges 
of this species of delinquency, and the sen- 
tenes they pronounce is equally concise 
ad terrible ; it is nothing less than con- 
fication of all property, and immediate 

t. It would be extremely pain- 
ful, and surely unnecessary to detail the 

"tors that attended the execution of so 
wide and tremendous a proscription, that 
certainly exceeds in the comparative num- 

Of those it consigns to ruin and mis- 
‘TY; €very example that ancient or mo- 

history can afford; for where have 

ve read, or in what history of human 
ruelties have we heard of more than half 
‘habitants. of a populous county 

at one blow of the means, as 
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well as of the fruits of theie industry, and 
driven, in the midst of am inclemeut wie 
ter, to s¢ek a shelter for themselves and 
their helpless families, where chance may 
guide them? This is no exaggerated pic- 
ture of the horrid scenes now acting in 
this county, yet surely it is sufficient to 
awaken sentiments of indignation and 
compassion in the coldest breast. Those 
horrors are now acting, and aeting with 
impunity. The spicit of impartial justice 
(without which law is nothing better than 
tyranny) has for a time disappeared in this 
county; and the supineness of the magis- 
tracy of this county is a topic of conver- 
sation in every corner of this kingdom. 
It is said the Catholics are dangerous, 
They may be so. They may be dangers - 
ous from their numbers, and still myre 
dangerous from the uabounded views they 
have been encouraged to entertain ; but 
I will venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that upon these very 
grounds those terrible proceedings are not 
more contrary to humanity than they ape 
to sound “policy and justice. I have the 
honour to hold a situation in this county 
which calls upon me to deliver my sete 
timents, and.I do so without fear or dis. 
guise. Lam as true a Protestant as any 
man in this rdom, or in this kingdom. L| 
inherit a propesty which my family de- 
rived under a Protestant title; and with 
the blessing of God, | will maintain that 
title to the utmost of my power. fb wilh 
never consent to make a surrender of Pros 
testant ascendancy to Catholic claims, 
with whatever menaces they may be urge 
ed, or however speciously or invidiously 
supported. Conscious of my sincerity in 
this public declaration, which I do not 
make unadvisedly, but as the result of 
mature delibération, | defy the paltry in- 
sinuations. that malice or party spirit, may 
suggest. [I know my own heart, an 
should despise myself if, under any inti- 
midation, I could close my eyes against 
such scenes as present themselves on every 
side, or shut my eyes against the com- 
plaints of a persecuted people. I have 
now acquitted myself to my conscience 
and my country, and take the liberty of 
preparing the following resolutions : 
First, ‘That it appears to this meeti 

that the county Armagh is at this time 
in a state of uncomeon disorder. Thak 
the Roman Catholic ighabitants are grie- 
vously oppressed by lawless persons un- 
kuown, who attack and plunder their 


houses by night, with instant destruction, 
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unless they immediately abandon their 
lands and habitations. 

Second, That a committee of Magis- 
trates be appointed to sit on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays in the chapter-room of the 
Cathedral Church of Armagh, to receive 
information respecting all persons, of 
whatever descriptions, who disturb the 
peace of this county. 

Third, That the instructions of the 
whole body of the Magistracy to their 
committee shall be to use every legal 
means within their power to stop the pro- 

ress of the persecution now coming on 
3 an ungovernable mob against the Ca- 
tholics of this county. 

Fourth, ‘That said committee, or any 
three of them, be empowered to expend 
any sum of money for information or 
secret service, out of the funds subscribed 
by the gentlemen of this county. 

Fifth, That a meeting of the whole 
magistracy of this county be held every 
second Monday, at the house of Charles 
M‘Reynolds, to hear the reports of their 
committee, and to give such further in- 
structions as the exigency of the times 
ey require. 

ixth, ‘That offenders of every descrip- 
tion in the present disturbances shall be 
prosecuted at the public expence, out of 
the funds subscribed by the gentlemen of 
this county ; and to carry this resolution 
into effect, it is resolved that Mr, Arthur 
Irwin be appointed law agent to the Ma- 
gistrates. 





The ahove resolutions being read, wer 
unanimously agreed to, and the commi.. 
tee nominated. Lord Gosford having 
left the cliair, and Sir Capel Molyneux 
being requested to take it, 

Resolved, That the unanimous thanks 
of this meeting be presented to Lord Vis. 
count Gosford, for his proper condact in 
convening the Magistrates of the county, 
and his impartiality in the chair. 

Gosford, 

Capel Molyneux. 
William Richardson. 
Arthur Jacob M‘Can, _ 
Robert Bernard Sparrow. 
Alexander Thomas Steuart. 
Michael Obins. 

Hugh Hamilton. 

Joshua M‘Geough. 
James Verner. 

Richard Allott. 

Stewart Blacker. 
Robert Livingston. 

John Ogle. 

William Clarke. 
Charles M. Warburton. 
William Lodge. 
William Bisset. 

Thomas Quin. 

Owefi O'Callaghan. 
-John Maxwell. 

William Irwin. 

James Harden. 

James Dawson. 

William Barker. 


Ts een en en 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


me ce 


N the first day of the Year, we 
purchased a Dublin Almanac, 

not so much for the purpose of see- 
ing the changes of the Moon, or the 
high feasts and fasts of the calendar, 
as for marking the mutations that 
have occurred in the world around 
us ; the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
how many, in this battle of life, yet 
hold to their posts and their places; 
and how many have been shouldered, 
since the last year, into the gulf of 
dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion! 


We looked over the pages of this 
heterogeneous assemblage of names, 
from the high treasury-board, to the 
petty barrack master, not, we a 
knowledge, with those gloting eyes 
which placcmen and pensiovers, i 
all their gradations, throw upon this 
blest and blessing-book, when, after 
an evening’s careful study of its i 
valuable contents, they exclajm, i 
the satisfaction of their souls, “ Ob 
how much better than Blackstone 
aud De Lolme, does this precious 1 
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jome expound the imestimable pri 
vileges, OF rather the prerogatives 
of as British Protestans subjects, 
for what are partial privileges, posts, 
and places, but preroyatives of ‘us, 
the kingly portion of the Irish peo 
ple?” 
For our parts, (and we too aré 
Protestants,) Wwe confess we have 
jooked over this Almanae wiih other 
es, and other feelings. .We have 
viewed it with a bittersmale, and it 
has drawn from us an indigsant sigh, 
We have beheld im ita true but un- 
sightly portraiture of Protestant. as- 
cendancy, the exposition of tolera- 
tion in its read meaning and extent, 
Dr. Duigenan, who “ roars so loud 
and thunders in the endexs” who, 
like Harpagon’s coachman1n L’ Avare 
of Moliere, qualifies binself on the 
instant, by a change of dress for 
every variety of office, is the best 
expositor of such seriptures as we are 
speaking of. He may perhaps fa- 
vour the public with a course of lec- 
tures on this manual of monstrous 
monopolism ; and, im good truth, 
afier turning over this long and 
lengthening list of the head men and 
ail.men of the state; of the com 
missioners in nearly twenty different 
departments ; of offices, companies, 
chambers, societies ; courts ‘manor, 
metropolitan, prerogative; boards of 
general officers, of education, of 
works, even of bog surveying, all 
well salaried, or in daily expectae 
tion of being so; such hosts of direct» 
ors, soliciiors, delegates, tellers, go- 
verpors, bankers, assistant- barristers, 
agents, barrack-masters, city-oflicers, 
leks, trustees, collectors, college- 
dignitaries, masters, Sc. &c.; >in 
short, ali the privdeged pensiouaries 
im this register of Protestant posts 
and places, military, maritime, Je- 
gal, fiiancial, méréunrilé, aad’ mae 
~ceny while the. Cavbolic par 
and property areynas they are; 
Wethen lay dewn this little buols; 
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called Almanac, as S>lilp.ay ave 
are able, but not withont exclaims 
ing, in our tern, “ Just | Heaven, 
into what a system of fagrant favour, 
itism, at porte ntous partiality,. has 
the fair avd bonest,,Constitetion of 
Briiam been perverted oa this side 
of the narrow cliacnel that separates 
these islands, a narrow chaanel in 
geography, but in political ‘econo. 
my, and ‘political justice, how great 
is the guifbeiween them! 

We really could wish that some 
bold statesman, (if any ene can’ be 
called too bold in the cause of his 
country,) would make a presesta> 
tion of the bobk called « The Dublin 
Almanac,” -to the Prince Regents 
with the title of  Prétestant Ive. 
land,” and « blank leaf at ihe end, 
inscribed,, Cathatic Ireland, a po» 
pulation of five millions,” because, 
we thiuk, that this indeed would form 
a volume of evidence upow the state 
of the country, the practical abuses 
of the constitution, aid might awaken 
the inmost soul ef the Prince to the 
necessity of a more fair distribution 
of its honours and its profits... We re» 
peat it, this Almanac, the ebridg- 
ment of these bonours'and these pru- 
fits, this breviary of Protestant as 
cendancy, this manual of monstrous 
monopotisin,is sufficient to make the 
scules falifrom the eyes of the must 
prejudiced, did not use gradualiy 
wear gutthe stamp of nature. 

We remember, when children, 
how we were tatiyht to admire ‘the 
trick at cards, by which ranging 
them ina circie, supposed to repre. 


sent the motiey erew of Turkssand 


Chrisuans ina.vessel straiteued for 
sustenance, when ah agreementwas 
made that évery ninth mam in, the 


eircle was to: be cast overbuard, we 
renember our admiration of thedex- 
terous manoeuvre of place!and pos» 
tions by which every oneibf the tar. 
baned ‘Turks was sacrificed, ‘and 
she Christians. got sole possessiog of 
ul 
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the vessel. Whether it be from na- 
ture or education, the moral powers 
appear later in their full develope- 
ment tha those of the understand- 
ing; aud the intellect of the heart, 
if we may term it so, remains con- 
fused and indistinct, when that of 
the head is fully expanded. Still 
dursher advanced in life, we con- 
sidered our countrymen, then re- 
proaciifully called Papists, with feel- 
inus as repulsive as those we had ex. 
ercised against the ‘Turks. 

Had we then occupied a short 
lite in the Almanac, it is too pro- 
bable we shoold have, throughout 
the journey of life, followed in the 
rut of the Protestant ascendancy ; 
disguising from others, and, as well 
as we could, from ourselves, the 
Jove of domination and the sweets of 
office, in exaggerated loyalty, and 
a high-flown zeal for the exclusive 
excellence of the glorious Constitu- 
tion. But, fortunately for our peace 
of mind, we have never put our 
hand into this alms-basket of the 
state; yet, notwithstanding, it re- 
quires a maturity of intellect, a 
sinewy well-knit strength ef soul 
to wrestle with, and keep down those 
early cradie prejudices, that are so 
often suflured to grow with our 
growth, and strengthen with our 
strength Even eur very zeal for 
iiberty may nupose upon us, as we 
recollect from our own experience tt 
did, when, many years ago, we 
were persuaded by tremulous politi- 
cians to believe, and openly assert, 
that the Catholics of Ireland were 
*‘ineapable of political freedom,” 
not yet prepared for the exercise 
of civic righis,” thus making the 
very meapacity which Protestant in- 
tolerance bad solely created, an ar- 
gument for the continuance of the 
penal code of exclusion, and artfully 
staving off the period of enlarge- 
ment into the common rights of 
Cluzeusbip, by the necessity of 4 
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course of preparation, indefinite a, 
to time, and of which the Protest. 
ant ascendancy itself was to deten 
mine the extent. 

The national misfortunes of Ine 
land have oriyinated from, and kepe 
pace with a mere misunderstandj 
between its inhabitants, How far, 
amd how long, this misunderstand 
ing had been kept up to serve the 
political purposes of a provincial go. 
vernment ; how far to serve the ends 
of a profession which has always 
been more prone to make disiine. 
tions, than to reconcile diflerences 
in’ matters of religion, it will be the 
business of the historian to detail, 
aud in doing so, to furnish a signal 
example how long men of the same 
country, condensed into one little 
island, “© twinn’d brothers of the 
saine womb,” may be kept estra 
ed from each other, and blinded to 
their true interests, both in earth 
and in Heaven, bythe mistakesorthe 
management of go-betweens 

The matter of fact 1s, that, daring 
the last twenty years, the growth 
of a good understanding. between 
the inhabitants of this country, and 


the progress of that assimilation it, 


iis parts, which is essentially nece® 
sary tothe formation of a civil 
ciety, have been uniformly advane 
ing. The system of the Almanac, the 
Orange system, which is, In reality, 
under a modern name, the system 
of Strongbow, of Cromwell, and, we 
will not hesitate to add, of Witham 
Ill. (who, however to be respected 
as the Deliverer of England, is w be 
remembered as having always com 
ducted himseif towards Irejand i 
the spirit and. practice of William 
the Conqueror.*) This anti social gy 
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the enlightened and baleen speech of 
Counsellor O'Gorman at the rag oo 
ions, and particularly the troly 
and discriminating judgment he made’ upd 
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wm that has so long played ‘upon, 
gad would, wish much longer to 

upon the bigotry: of parties 
and sects for its privake emolument, 
is, we firmly beiieve, rapidly dis 
solving, and» the approach of that 
dissolution is indicated even by the 
sirength of its convulsions, © It as 
discountevanced by goverument, at 
length grown wise by the lessons 
ofexperience, and instructed by the 
signs of the times,» It has lost» its 
holdin the hearts of the higher and 
influential orders of the community. 
It is. as it were driven from the open 
profession and practice of life, into 
the boys of bigotry, and the morass- 
es ol uvystery. 





aS - 
the merits and demerits of William IIL, 
who, in England, conducted himself on 
the principles of a just and mecessary 
Revolution; but in Ireland, and in 
the Highlands of Scotland, -on the 
principles and practice of Conquest. 
The truth 1s, that in those, days (as long 
before, and not.a short time after,) these 
parts of the present empire were consider- 
ed asof necessity subjected rather to a 
military rule, than to’a constitiitional sub- 
ordinatidn ; and ‘a man’ of military habits, 
like William, was the more: readily, by 
interesied persons, imposed upon; into the 
belief, that the sceptre could never \pro- 
perly subject these outskirts. of the em- 
pire, without a constant employment of 
the sword, ur of law that had the opera- 
bon of thesword. But to exalt the cha- 
racter of King William’s government in 
Ireland, is the bigotry of one party, @ sel- 
fish bigotry at bottom, which might, with 
tqual justice, vindicate the massacre at 
Giencoe, And, ou the other hand, to de- 
Preciate or daimn the whole character of 
King William on the partial. view often 
taken of it, is the bigotry. of ignorance, 
tqually unjust, and can only be removed, 
#8 cataract on the eye of the public in- 
tellect, by an operation equally bold and 
tkilful, Such has. been performed by 
Mr. O'Gorman, at the very critical time, 
(if he wil} pardon the allusion taken from 
abot her Profession,) and witht equ@h dex- 
ferity and tewlution; he has ,copche@ the 
Cataract, (and what else is. bigotry, *) which 
; ructed a clear vision, abd. a sound 

ement upon an’ important <object ef 
Public policy, 
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In spite of all endeavours before 
made, the common-sense and sensix 
bilities of Irishmen led them to ap- 
proximate; and, in spite of the more 
petty endeavours now! made, they 
will assimilate into ofe nation, ‘They 
that touched. but inva single point, 
as spheres, will) in no long. time, 
maintain the solid apposition of 
cubes. Twenty years ago, we: were 
accosted im‘one of the. outskirts of 
the metropolis, by a gentleman whom 
we had never seen before, in. the 
following words, “ Wall you,’ said 
he, “ shake hands with an drish Ga 
thohe :” «He spoke the words with 
an affectionate and winning cordial 
ity, yet repressed with a degree of 
hesitation and vesiraint... Concerted, 
union, and«sympativy, were the. re- 
sult of that. cotiversation; and we 
rejoice, in looking back to an “inei- 
dent where fidelity in friendstip was 
ratified between two: individuals: in 
the high-minded enthusiasm of the 
moment; we rejoice to see ‘how 
much, since that period, the caswat 
private feekug has) grown into the 
public principle, and even into the 
government principle, converted, as 
we think. government itself is, into 
a belief, that the most eflectualwway 
of making the least of .a country, is 
by thescontinuaace. of political do» 
nopoly,<the sysiem of the Almanac. 

We expauiateon the glariug ime- 
quality, and \inwpoity of this most 
selfish. system, not to. irritate) the 
passions, butto assist, as farras we 
can, the’caliy and triumphant pro- 
gress of reason and true poly. 
The Catholic Body are traioed, 
disciplined, and,.if we may say., so, 
organized into constitutional courses 
of redress, arid submission to exist- 
ing law, by the Board ; which, hap- 
pily for the support of socjal ordcr, 
for the maintenance of dye subordi- 
nation, forthe prevention , of anar- 
chy, enjoys the. confidence of the 
people 5. and long may Wenjoy that 
confidence, It has done much in 
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the political education of that peo- 
ede in the progress of political 

nowledge; and in acquiring a 
most useful-censorial authority, not 
only over a blind zeal in some of its 
own members, but. oyer the morals 
and manners of the Catholic popa- 
jation. It has to contend with bi- 
gotry of all kinds, both political and 
veligious ; that bigotry im one par- 
ty, (the Almanac party,) which 
is founded on mistaken’ views 
of publie, and even of personal in- 
terest, and that bigotry im their own 
party, which is apt to arise from 
those strong predilections so often 
unfortunately accompanied, im mat- 
ters of religion, with equally strong 
antipathies. | 

The protracted discussion of the 
Catholic question, the constant col 
lisian of superior minds in this con- 
fiential assembly, (a collision which 
not only illuminates: the intellect, 
bat excites the electricity of the 
heart,) have been of essential ser- 
viee to this country, as wellas to 
the whole empire. The Board, we 
thinks bas done perfectly «right in 
discouraging that spirit of prosely- 
tis, which never fails, when attend- 
ed. with power, to become a spirit 
of persecution;* and. sefferimg, as 
it-bas done, under the pains and pe- 
nalties of political exctusiuas, it will 
never sanction:in any ef its mém- 
bers, what in the event would lead 
to the very same fatal consequences, 
the maxim ef an exclusive religion, 
On the 24th December, it Was resole 


em +s es tt ee | 





« * To convert the Indian population to 
Christianity, is the prevailing fashion of 
the day, and will undwubiedly lead to per- 
secution when this conversion is resisted, 
In India there has always been the most 
entire and perfect toleration. The Hin 
doos, who respect all other religions, who 
will not suffer a convert to enter the pale 
of thei? church, (but is no® this a sind 
vf persecutiun ’) seek not to disturb ‘the 
ewnsciences of others, 
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ved “ That the sentiments express. 
ed by Dr. Dromgoole: are: not the 
oplungens: Or sentiments entertained 
by the Catholic Board ;” and, cog, 
sidering all the circumstances of the 
case, with their own delicate sity. 
ation, we are happy in their havi 
made a positive, rather than» ne. 
gative disclaimer, however irre 
sible the Board might be for the seq. 
timents of an individual. This dig 
Claimer ‘forms a necessary Scholiun 
to the resolution of the Doctor, 
which was unanimously approved of 
at a former meeting, and which, 
however decisive in maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the 
Catholic relizion, in discipline’ a 
wel) as doctrine, was not to be mis 
interpreted into the least désire’of 
a'spiritual monopoly, which would 
wish to exclude or extinguish dip 
seniing sects, under, the atwriboteof 
the Catholic, or universal church; 
an epithet which we ‘must catdidl 
confess 1s liable to some’ ambigui 
in its practita? application.* Th 
politics of the Board are fo 
upop the, bread basis of political 
ieee and the religion of the 
oard is founded on the Catholicism 
of Christianity, which, in the words 
of its teacher, would protect rata 
children alike, “as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings.” 
Let the Catholic Board continue, 
in speech and writing, to p , 


gate great truths to the Irish people; 
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* «The religion of the Spanish nation 
is, and shall be perpetually Catholic, app 
tolic, and Roman, the only trae rehgh 
The nation, protects it by wise 
lawé, and prohibits the exercise of 
other whatever.” 

Coxstitution of the Spanish rane by the 
Supreme Junta, 12th March, | 13, 


: s ; 

« The religion shall be the Catholi¢, 
ostdti¢, Réman alone, td the entire exe 
sion of every other.” © ee 


Constitution of Sicily, Joly, 1018 
ali, : i; tej 
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and every great political truth is 
copnected closely with the subject 
of their petition. While the scho- 
lars are taught, evea she masters 
willlearne The light of trae pat. 
riotism will disperse the fog of the- 

y, Let them continue tovtake 
every constitutional advantage of the 
height and, authority of their pre+ 
sent legal situation, to advance their 
individual characters 5 to distinguish 
themselves particularly in the study 
aid practice of oratory, and to make 
the members of another assembly 
exclaim, “ Are these the men whom 
we would condemn to the perpetual 
solitude and silence of political \im- 
prisooment? These the men who 
are ignorant and incapable of the 
British Constitution 7” 

Let the Board receive the free-gift 
and benevolence of the people, that 
universal sabsidy which may be ne- 
cessaty to defray the expences. of 
the petition, and to protect the op- 
pressed ; but atthe same time, »be 
extremely cautious In creating any 
find, which never fails, we think, to 
erate discord ; and toalienate the 
attention of such assemblies from 
the wost noble purposes to the most 
sordid and degrading, ‘The result 
of the late application of the Boart 
for pecuniary assistance, will de 
monstrate whether Catholic: emane 
tipation be ‘an object of » desire 
even to the very lowest «rank of 
the people ; and it the result should 
be as is expected, it will certainly 
be a means of incorporating and 
dentifying the whole population of 
the country more: intimately with 
thetobject. The purse df the Board 
stzht to remainin the pocket of the 
peuple; and then accasional: «rafes 
en it will not only be a measure 
of popularity, but a criterion of char 
recier in these who at present pos 
tess the public confidence, and whose 
ereat aim is to do nothing’ which’ 
Mey forfcit-a repatetion that ante 
» "ever can be restored. 
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We believe there never was a 
stronger unanimity wa any. mass of 
men than at present prevails amon 
the Catholics of irelend, in saaalk 
not only to the mature, but to the 
mode and extent of their, emancipas 
tion. The personal or partial oppe» 
sition in their own body, will 
be assimilated into the cuvidined 
the contiaued pursuit of civil »li> 
berty, joined to a system of general 
instruction, will moderate aod mols 
lify that .exclusive, religious seal 
which is really selfish rather than 
social, and which, ina few, and we 
believe, but a few, would prompt ite 
the samr spirit of intolerance under 
which they themselves have se long 
sutlered. ‘True religious zeal is thas 
which inspired Kenelon, the grace 
and glory of the Catholic church, as 
Melaacthon* ‘was of the Protestant 
Church. Trae religious geal is the 
charjot, of flame, which litta us bee 
yond é¢arth and: earthly attractions 
and trensiates ns, Jiving, inte hea- 
ven, Batvexclusive zeal is a smoule 
dering; yet consuming: fire, whieh 
is fed by the duet of antipathies; 
and devours allothe’ social » affecs 
tions. - i breed 

We are strongly impressed with 
a conviction, that in ithe present 
state and singular circumstances: of 
breland, no means »nglen heaven can 
condnce more to the:support-of trams 
qudlity:and good) vender, ‘than the 
permanence of the Catholic Board 5 
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tacter of that reformer, 
without ostentation, and 
himself infallible: 
rash s mild, yet never ; 

what he thought wrong in one 
without jeining in the passion of the 
other; and calm under oppression, be, 
coma tase himself to Ng Ute be 
jecting himself to persecution, because he 
would ‘not persecute others, and 

ing for the benefit of those by whom’ 
was ill-treated.’* : = | were Ae 
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and we ‘trust in God, that no mis- 
guided® zeal or jealousy will inthis 
ence the legislature in potting down 
an authority, which, possessing the 
popular’ confidence, can exercise 
such power in restraining all tenden- 
ey to disorder’ among a’ turbolent 
people ; and which, in reality accel- 
erates, while it superintends, both 
the moral and political edacation of 
the country.’ ‘Anatchy and distur. 
bance would, in the present state of 
things, be the consequence of their 
precipitate dissolution. ‘That credit 
with, and uuthority over the people, 
which may exert such influence on 
morals and manners, are in a great 
degree owing to their reflecting, in 
their own “body, the strong features 
of national character, but in this corr 
tracted society, tempered and re. 
strained: by responsibility, proper- 
ty, and profession. The people are 
thus personated in theiw virtues, not 
in their vices; in their zeal, but not 
their bigotry; in their vehemence of 
speech, but not in their violence of 
conduct; in their generons and mag- 
nanimous feelings, not in their oc- 
easional fanaticism. | The Catholic 
Board isa thermometer of the pub- 
lic pinion, It is a mere appointee 
fora particular purpose, for a par 
ticular trust, which once accomplish< 
ed,, it instantly and spontaneoosly 
dissolves; it bears to the people the 
relation of coonseller to client; but 
by 20 means of men ning; the rela- 
tion of representatives to constitu- 
énts. “They indeed wish to be more 
fally represented fn the leyistatere ; 
and it is matural they. shouki 
have this wish, when two, of their 
oldest and best:Protestant fiiends are 
gull so ignorant of thew real omeane 
ig and iitenlién, as to think they’ 
would wsurp the character or func- 
tions of the Commons house of Par-. 
lament... bis 
It. isa lamentable thing to see that; 
when men have been, for the preate’ 
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est part of their lives, as it were jig, 
corporated with the lower house, gp 
with the ‘upper house, first their gene 
timents, then their habits, andat jag 
their whole cast of character, are jg. 
sensibly moulded upon the prevalens 
mitiners ofthese bodies, and grada 
ally contract a greater strangeness, 
@ greater shyness, a more polite, bat 
repulsive formality, with che body of 
the people; ‘as if they said, “ we 
have long ceased to belong to you; 
but shall always be ready and wik 
ling to do a service to our good old 
friends, of whom we love to cherish 
the remembrance; but indeed, my 
dear Sirs, aliow us to say, you are 
strangely ignorant of etiquette, and 
those observances which hold the 
place of sacred laws in. the select 
companies of which we are; and 
long have been, humbie members; 
whose honour, privileges, prerogs 
tives, we consider ourselves bound; 
inthe minutest articie, to support 
and maintain.” ‘Thas it is thatma 
ny of our mdst “excellent: senator 
look upon the Catholic Board ; much 
as tbe senators of Rome did at fmt 
upon Aim from Arp:num, a “ noves 
homo, inquilinus civis urhis Roma,” 
in) their aristocratical estination; 
sed ubi periculum adzvenit, invidia 
atque superbia postfuere.’’ liv short, 
we do not think sat all surprising 
thatthe Catholes of [reland should 
labour might and day to get thei 
selves more adequately represented, 
and better understood in the Par. 
liament of the empire, when they 
bave been rendered so ill into Bog 
list by. their closest Provestamt 
friends. and interpreters, A 
translation must not only give 
fuli sense, but preserve the 

ter of the original : 


“True to his sense, but truer go his fame” 
Generations, passed away dusivg 


the decline and tel of the Roms 
Empire and a whole lite vie be 
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been dedicated even to the narration 
of thateveut by ap emnment historian ; 
but in the space of a few months, 
the pompous p geantof, the French 
Empire beyond its proper territories, 
verges 10 its downfal , It wanted 
time to consolidate; aad it was louis 
ed rather on the surface of shitiing 
circumstances, than sunk imto the ba 
hisof men or the necessity of things, 
Itcould not be the defection of cir- 
cumstances in a single battle that 
occasioned this rapid reverse in the 
fortunes of Napoleon, but must ra- 
ther be attributed to the precarious: 
ness and instability of power which 
rests merely on the talents of an ine 
dividual; and not less, tothe premas 
ture endeavours of that individual io 
forcibly conjoining vader his abso- 
lute government, merely for one par- 
ticular object of hosulity against a- 
nother nation, different people of 
characters the most incongruous and 
irreconcilable, without any respect 
totheir prejudices, their habits. or 
their inclinations. His life, he says, 
bas but one object, the happiness 
ol the French ; and.as for the rest of 
the Empire, he designates it under 
the phrase of “ conquests we have 
made ;” thereby declaring openly 
that exclusive monopolism of the su- 
perior blessings of society, which he 
would denounce to the world as the 
intolerable injustice of Britain. He 
distinguishes himself even among all 
wvereigns, by the reyalism of, his 
ideas aud his conduct; by a mili- 
ary comtempt of the popular opi- 
bions and even in the last report of 
bis extraordinary commission, he 
accuses the allies, because they have 
wiressed themselves to the Euro; 
pean public. “It is ov longer to 


Kings like themselves that they ex- 
pla their grievances, and send their 
thanifestiies ; it is to the people that 
they address them at this period, 


rn People’s minds, agitated by, 


Une diseases of pride, are so averse 
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in bending vader the authority which 
protects them, while it represses 
their audacry,” 

Indeed, all the documents lately 
published by ,the Krench, govern, 
ment contain a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of uppealing to the sense of the 
people, and. yet disdaintul of popa- 
jar Opinion, betraying, amidst a 
strained elevation of. language, a 
wonderful humiliation in the matter, 
and even flatiering and, interceding 
with some members of the coalition, 
“ The first duty,” itis said, “ to- 
wards the. people, is Truth;” bas, 
ah! is it only in extweme exigencies 
of governments, that they provouace 
this invaluable sentiment, and, on all 
other occasions, is ‘Truth a disloyalty 
and a libel? | 

In the mean time, and notwith. 
stauding their moderate aad pacific 
manilesto, (perhaps in dts design a 
watlike mavoeuvre,) the armies of 
the Allies continue hostilities, and 
have ciossed the Rhine, with an 
utter contempt of the neutrality of 
Switzeriand, -France is invaded in 
Bearn, Alsace, Franche Comté, Bra- 
bant, aud Navarre; and it will be 
shortly seea, whether loyalty to the 
monarch at this period will bea princi- 
ple.of action equally strongtothat pos 
pular enthusiasm which. discomfived 
the armies of the coalesced kings, at 
the commencement of the Kevolution, 
when deputies from the committee of 
safety were despatched to different 
parts with pretty much the same dictae 
torial powers, as have been assigns 
ed to the extraordinary commission- 
ers just decreed by Napoleon. It 
appears surprising, that, excepting 
the armies of Soult or Davoust, on or 
near the frontiers of France, there is 
no certajuty of any great regular 
army as yet in existence,;at all e- 
qual to contend in the interior with 
the numerous and now well discip- 
lined. armies of the allied powers ; 
and, from all that appears as yet te 
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the contrary, France must, in this 
great crisis of her fate, be saved by 
a levy en masse, or an interposition 
of the people, the ultimate refage 
of the most military despot. The 
veteran armies of France, in the 
course of’ a twenty years’ war, are 
extitiguished ; and even, its armed 
popalation,-it may be suspected, is 
much inferior in number to what the 
fiational exaggeration has made it. 

Whatever might have been the 
preliminaries for peace offered by 
the Allies, and accepted by Napo- 
feon, certain it is, that previous 
treaties have already taken: place 
between the allied powers. Holstein 
i# taken possession of by the Crown 
Prince, as a pledge for the future 
cession of Norway to Sweden, for 
which Denmark is to be compensat- 
ed. The people of Holstein are 
told by proclamation, “ not to med- 
die in political matters; to submit 
quietly to such transfer as the cir- 
cumstances of the times, that is, as 
the will of the allied powers shall 
direct.” The Danish army, separ- 
ated from the French under Davoust, 
has been obliged to seek for safety 
fy the fortress of Reftsberg, and an 
armnistice solicited by the Danes has 
been agreed to, under the media 
tion of Austria. 

Austria indeed seeins to hold in 
her band the balance of Europe, and 
as a testimony of her moderation, 
she republished im the Prankiort 
Gazette the Declaration she issued 
last August,.in which the demands 
and conditions remain the same as 
they were before the victory of the 
Allies at Leipsic; and in which de- 
clafation it is-stated, that if a gene- 
ral peace could not be made, @ pre- 
fiminary continental peace might be 
Negotiated, that is to say, the con- 
ditidns of a maritime peace (ia which 
the Commercial interests of Britain are 
particularly involved aight be put out 
of consideration forthe present, until 
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a peace at land were effected, Whe. 
ther Lord Castlereagh be sent to the 
Continent to qualify the manifest 
of the Allies, which is said have 
been issued without Consuhing the 
English envoy, Lord Aberdeen, o 
to clear up the question respect; 
the Sovereignity of Holland, or 
cause the maritime rights of Britaig 
to be fully recognized by any com 
gress upon the Continent, are points 
of public curiosity, and interest, not 
yet ascertammed, But we are ig. 
clined to suspect, that the same 
jealousy of those maritime rights, 
or that naval ascendancy, may per. 
haps inspire the coalesced Princes, 
which had agitated the breast of 
Napoleon. 

This unprecedented commixtire 
of the Sovereigns and subjects of 
Kurope, will probably lead toa 
thorough exaniination of its general 


interests on the ocean, as wellayon | 


the lard ; and the great connmercial 
commonwealth will be placed, proba. 
bly without régdrd to’ the particular 
mterests of any sitigle nation, on the 
basis of conrmor? utility. Attheearhiest 
period of history, mankind were die 
persed for the purpose of peopling the 
earth, and alienated from each éthet 
by difference of langaage, as bya 
wull of separation, and now, 
purposes of civilization, it may bt 
ordained, that the population of Be 
rope should be brought even from its 
extremities, into closer contact, Thus 
by a freer international intercourse, 
ail may contribute’ to the weiversal 
welfare, and raise that edifide of 
public law, on the base of 
justice, whieh may join Earth 
Hieaven.* © The independence, by 
ol haa 
mt mine saa 
if litics had permitted, # 
should poe orwnd that ‘Lord Case 
reagh had been sccompeney ro the Cov 
tinent by Sir James ackinscey a 
tleman eminent’ for his it 
ternational law, and ‘who 4 
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wea and land, of all governments po- 
litically known at the commence- 
ment of the war,” is certainly a pre- 
liminary basis, which recognizes by 
anticipation the maritinfe rights of 
every nation, and repels the exclu- 
sive claims of Britain. These claims 
may appear to the Convention of so- 
yereigns irreconcilable with that 
free communication and exchange, 
which the author of the world bas 
intended, by giving to its ‘nations, 
wils, climates, and characters so 
distinct from each other. 

Yet it is not to be readily be- 
lieved, that such a preliminary basis 
ofa treaty, as we have quoted from 
the public prints, could ever have 
been accepted by Napoleon, nor in- 
deed do we think it consistent with 
the moderation of the Frankfort ma- 
nifesto. It is a basis that in téself 
preicribes the conditions of the 
treaty, and precludes all discussion 
on the part of France. It is dio- 
tation at the will of conquerors, not 
a subject matter of mutual compro- 
mise; and we think that Napoleon 
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course of lectures on the subject before he 

went to India; the introductory lecture of 
which course he published, withholding 

the rest, from -what motives he knows 

best. Sir James, after enjoying in India 
for seven years a salary, as Judge, of 
£6,000 per annum, has retarned ona pen- 
sion, for life, of £3,000. We doubt pot, 
that, like his Madeira, he has profited by 
taking the rounds. Tt was indeed supposed 
by men of refined taste, that the wine, 
though of an excellent body, was some- 
what adulterated by foreign admixture, 
but Lord Melville and Mr. Pitt, (and who 
were better judges ?) after trying a sample, 
‘wore it was peculiar Madeira, and the for- 
mer, in particular, wished that he could, 
hold under lock and key a whole cellar, 
full of it. How much impreyed by the 
Voyage in strength of body, and purity of 
‘pit, the History of Britain, during the 

* century, about which Sir Janies® is 
uid to be employed, wiil, we hope, de- 
termine to the satisfaction of all parties. 
SELPAST MAG, NO. LXVI, 
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should, in reply, make use of simi- 
lar words to those of the brave Po» 
niatowski, “ Let us rash inte the 
Rhine, rather than thus surrender 
to our enemies ”’ 
Vor our parts, as we deprecated 
the conquest of Europe by France, 
so we now deprecate the subjuga- 
tion of France by Enrope. We speak 
of France, of the people of France, 
ter, we think, there will not, in they 
event of a successful invasion by the 
alhed powers, be any distinetion 
made betwecn the sovereign and the 
nation. Invasion will proceed upon 
the principles of conquest ; the mo- 
deration of manifestoes wilh be con- 
sidered only as a warlike manceuvre; 
and France, that great and gallant 
nation, would not only lose its rank, 
but probably its. very. existence a- 
mong European powers; while the 
Cossacks of the Don, and the semie 
barbarians of the Wolga, would 
settle on the banks of the Loire and 
the Seine. We feel all the sympath- 
ies of humanity for every people thus 
invaded, and we might even wish, 
that this great’ people should once 
more rouse itself in its revolutionary 
strength, and that by the conse- 
quent balance of antagonist powers, 
peace might be quickly accomplishes 
ed.on the grounds of mutual respect, 
and mutval concession, We have 
no national and internecine antipa- 
thies against the people of France ; 
and we bave never been treated ima 
manner which would encourage an 
exclusive predilection for England. 
That is not our erime, nor our fault, 
nor our misfortune. Jt ishers. And 
the sooner she makes ample repara- 
tion for her past conduct, ample come | 
pensation, not as huash-money to ih-. 
dividvals, but as satisfaction fo the 
whole community, the more advaitae 
geous will it be to her present intes, 
rests, and the more will it redound: 
to her future glory. $89 
Sanguinary. battles were . fonghs ; 
| 
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from the 9th to the 13th December, of thirty-five look back, and all the 


on the frontiers of Spain and France, 
between Lord Wellington and Soult, 
whose attacks on these days were 
all repelled by the valour of the 
British, though attended with se- 
vere loss, amounting to 4000 killed 
and wounded, including the Portu- 
uese. Two German regiments of 
assau and Frankfort, 1700 rank 
and file, have come over from the 
enemy, and it is asserted that 1200 
of our troops have deserted. Lord 
Wellington has been obliged to 
make severe examples to repress 
pillage and devastation, and is placed 
in a situation, that it is necessary for 
him to advance or to retreat, He 
will, it is probable, co-operate in 
the invasion of France; and Soult 
has, it is said, retreated farther into 
the country. 
- The war-loving part of the com- 
Munity are so stremg as considera- 
bly te abate the hopes of our seon 
possessing peace, They are de- 
cidediy clamorous for war, under one 
or another pretence. At one time 
they, with a coward’s fear, affect to 
dread the power of Bonaparte, and 
call for the restoration of the Bour- 
bens, as if former experience were 
altogether forgotten, and as though 
the Bourbons bad not been found to 
oppress their subjects, and disturb 
their neighbours under the old re- 
gime. Reminded of former times, 
they declaim against the French, 
whom, as a nation, they have been 
— to hate under the Bourbons, 
er the various changes of the re- 
volution, and under Bonaparte. So 
that the object with the mass of the 
people appears to be war, intermin- 
able war. Tothis dreadfully per. 
verted state, they have made up their 
minds and their habits. Many ad- 
vanced nearly to half of gd estes 
usually assigned to the life of man, 
can scarcely bave anotion of a stateof 
peace, except by report. Leta man 





thinking period of his existence, bas 
been passed during the last twenty 
years of war. He has 

amid tales of slaughter, with which 
his ears have been too familiar, and 
which, through a system of relayed 
morality, he has too seldom heard te. 
probated, or war spoken of, as it real. 
ly is, as destructive of human hap 
piness. Self-interest joins the crowd 
of bad passions concerned in pro 
moting the prolongation of war, 
which relieves many families from 
the burden of providing for their 
younger branches. War thus be 
comes a coldly calculating trade, by 
which to dispose of the profligate, 
and provide a means for alleviatiag 
oppressive burdens. Many dislike 
peace, lest their sons should retura 
to them unprovided for, or at most, 
with only half pay, while they had 
acquired habits not well suited te 
the quiet tenor of peace. This re 
mark holds true respecting all the 
various military ranks, soldiers as 
well as officers. ' The writer reco 
lects, that during the interval of dis 
tirbed repose, in the short cet 
sation of the war, in 1802, on Cros 
ing the channel ina very ¢ 
packet between Dublin and Parks 
gate,a large portion of the cabim 
passengers were officers of the ats 
my and navy; they lamented theit 
situation in peace, and were Clattide. 
rous in expressing their hopes tor 
a recommencement of their tradé,: 
which they fondly anticipated. | “A 
speedy renewal of the wat, Wa 
their cage toast, i ith 
unblusbing effrontery DY ‘Wee 
chanpitions young men, ‘Their folly. 
might admit of some patliation, but 
there js room to apprehend, if 
some of their fathers had been pre 
sent, the unreflecting folly hk, ot 
sons would have been seconde’ 
the caleulating policy of the father 
We often liear of the brave defend 
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ef of our coontry, The idea ‘is 
poetic, het qoile ‘contrary to the 
maxims of teal tife. Neither offi- 
cer nor soldier entersthé army, ex- 
cept witha view to the emoluments. 

wn is out of the’ question. 
The trade of arms is @' sordid ‘pro- 
fession, and envaged “in with’ the 
sane views as the ‘weaver and the 
merebant ‘enter on their employ- 
ents) ° A Certain:slang affects our 
whole’ hingtiage, and to this sonrce 
only ean be referred tne fashionable 
phraleslogy, adopted through a false 
and icious codrtesy as to the 
profssion of ‘arms. “Let us learn 
# appropriate language, accurately 
to @esiynate ideas, and: to call every 
iit, by its proper name, 

Thus the disease of a fondness for 
war spreads wide, and its extensive 
influence bids fair’ to entail misery 
on the people, if the interested voice 
ofthe advocates for war stiould:in- 
fluence the present negotiations, 
Dowbts may reasonably be enter. 
tained of the sincerity of some’ of 
the’ negotiators.’ "The character of 
Lord Castlereagh is well known in 
lteland; “more fully perhaps than 
it Boyland, ‘His conduct at the pe- 
fied of the Union affixes a lasting 
mark on him. Will he, ‘in “his 
diplomatic character, now act fairly 
aod candidly ?) “Or will his skill be 
great in moulding the allies to 
bis views, as in dexterous!y convine- 
tig the Irish’ members of the utility 
# the Union, by means which not- 
Vithstaiding ‘the diversity of ‘sen- 
tient as torhe measure, have beén 
universally not'held in estimation ? 
‘ord Castlereagh is a supple covi't- 
tet, desirous of popularity, and who 
wishes to beat the head of public 
watiment. He appears content to 
follow it, if he cannot lead it, 8 On 
WW that he is in’ a conspicuous station 
of aétivity. ln the hands of a ‘man’ 

of popularity on any terms, 
the general voice in favour of war 
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may operate very unfavourably a- 
gaitist peace, in the negotiation. If 
@ negotiator is more disposed to ace 
commodate by a temporizing poli- 
cy, and to yield to shifting “opi. 
nions, rather than be guided by 
a steady atteution to ‘an undes 
viating line of ectitude, there is 
much room to dread that we may 
not have aa issue to the negotiatioft 
in. a peace on fair and moderate 
terms, although peace is required 
equatiy on principles of suki poli- 
cy and justice, 

The bolding of such language as 
the foregoing is certainly not the 
direct road to temporary populari. 
tye ‘They who use it must subject 
themselves to the odium of being 
out of the fashion. Originality, of 
sentiment is much wanted. -Many 
follow in the beaten track, to avoid 
“ the . imsupportable favigue of 
thought;” and few are inclined to 
deviate trom the prescribed round ; 
gome restrained b modesty, but 
more by a fear of departiig from 
the mode, ‘They prefer the insipi« 
dity’ of compliance to the task of 
deliberately forming their own opi- 
nions,  “Phus many “hark in” with * 
the general voice, and frar to lose a 
character for softness, which might 
be better exchanged for firmuess. 
In the hours of social intercourse, 
much occurs to wear down original-, 
ity of character, and lowef the stan- 
dard: of intellectual excellence ; for 
it'the present times, the formation 
of character depeniis too much on 
what has not ubaptly been styled 
“the muddy etrrent of conversae 
tion,” instead ‘of (he more severe, 
but salutafy process of retired _ indie 
vidual study. . 

“‘ Virtue, for ever frail as fair below, 
Her tender nature suffers im the crowd, 


Nor touches on the world without a staim 
The world’s infectious: few bring back af, 


eve 
Immaecalate, the manners of the mora, 
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Sompbing we thought is blotted; we re- 

solved 

Is shaken; we renounced, returns again. 

Nor is it strange ; light, motion, concourse, 
noise, 

All scatter us abroad. Thought, outward- 
bound, 

Neglectiul of our home-affairs, flies off 

In furne and dissipation ; quits her charge, 

And leaves the breast unguarded to the 

‘ foe. 

Present example gets within our guard, 

And acts with double force, by few re- 
peli'd, 

Ambitien fires ambition; love of gain 

Strikes, like a pestilence, from breast to 
breast. 

Riot, pride, perfidy, blue vapours breathe, 

And inhumanity is caught from man, 

From smiling man! 


one dwells 

Remote from multitude. The world’s a 
school 

Of wrong, and what proficients swarm 
around ! 

We must or imitate or disapprove; 

Must list as their accomplices, or foes: 

‘That stains our innocence, this wounds our 
peace.” 


A misanthropic seclusion from the 
world is not recommended, but a 
lofty independence of sentiment, 
not servilely adopting “the newest 
fashion of the heart.” A tame ser- 
vility of sentiment, afraid to offend, 
and ingloriously compromising a 
manly decided line of thinking for 
the sake of pleasing, and passing 
smoothly along, bas ruined the pub- 
lic spirit of Belfast. The disease of 
this towa, once of high renown, 
is a political atrophy, of which the 
syinpioms are, great fecbleness in 
the patients, accompanied with 
sirong inclination to think well of 
theif own state, amusing themselves 
with promising much, and perform- 
inz nothing. If the juniors see the 
efrors of the seniors, let them. be- 
ware in time, or such as they now 
see others, whose conduct they re- 
probate, they themselves, in the 
downward tendency of human na- 
ture, when unrestrained and uncor- 
rected, will soon become. The coun- 
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try deserted by the elders, calls fe" 
the services of the young, T 
are not called upon to relingy; 
their useful occupations, but to spend 
their leisure hours in the service of 
their country. For true patriotign 
begins at home, and the first d 
of a good citizen is to discharge him. 
self faithfully in his domestic re 
lations, and by taking care of his 
private concerns, prove himself fiz 
to take a share in the affairs of the 
state. They are not called upon to 
do mighty works unfitting their age 
or their strength; to display osten- 
tatious qualities, often more 

than reaily useful, or all at once to 
become orators, or officious or rash 
intermeddlers ; but by cherishing the 
spark of liberty, prepare themselves 
to become useful in advocating the 
cause of freedom, which appears 
ready to fall in the streets, unheed. 
ed and neglected. Few there ate 
who may not be thus useful ; splen 
did talents sometimes from mistake 
en views lead to ruin; but plain 
common sense, acting on good prite 
ciples, may be of great. service 
« The every day talent” so forcibly 
recommended by Counsellor Finlay 
in his, delineation of the character 
of. Counsellor O'Connell, as noticed 
in our last retrospect, is strongly. fe 
commended to the attention of the 
young men of Belfast, and the pro 
vince of Ulster, as the only means 
of retrieving the lost character of 
this province, and preventung the 
degeneracy being continued 

the succeeding generation. At pit 
sent many of our youth are wasting 
their time in frivolous, pursuits. A 
want of co-operation is felt, and thet 
strength that arises from the concer 
of mauy in one cause, is not, expe 
rienced. There is too much of 
looking to others, while each, though 
connected with ought, should faite 
fully to discharge bisduty, and actas 
if on himself depended the merea® 
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of the public weal, If this dispo- 
jiuon, stimulating jointly and sever- 
, became prevalent, reforta would 
be elected, and we shobid see bet- 
ver days» and should no longer have 
1o complain, as at. present, of the 
yaot of bright examples of hones- 
and zeal in the political world. 
That intrepid and, consisient ve- 
teran in the cause of parliamentary 
reform, Major Cartwright, is at pre- 
wot publishing a serivs of letters to 
Christopher Wyvill, another veter- 
an reformer, who appears to be se- 
duced by aristocratic connexions 
into a compromise of adopting the 
delusive phantom of a partial reform 
instead of radical reform. Capitu- 
lation with abuses generally leads to 
feebleness. If public spirit could 
be aroused it would be sufficient to 
produce a real, radical, parliamenta- 
ry reform ; aod without this awaken- 
ing, all partial, half-way attempts 
will be ineffectual. In them the 
Eres strength, sufficient, if proper- 
y exerted, to accomplish all that 
is wanting, will be lost, and no good 
elected. The decided language 
ought to be, « Give-us our rights.” 
Who, in common coneerns, and in 
allairs of private interest, so much 
more powerful, and better managed 
by individuals, than those of thestate, 
ever talks of moderation in baving his 
property yestored ? Moderate reform 
isadelusive pretext to avoid all re- 
form, Let the people be moderate 
i the manner of effectuating re- 
form, but strong in the matter aud 
extent of their demands, All at- 
tempts of later years to produce par- 
tial reforms have been nothing bet- 
ter than endeavours to strangle real 
tnd effectual reform. The. people 
ought no longer to permit them- 
wives to be deluded, | It is sorrowiul 
lv see such a man as Christopher 
Wy vill anaying huneelf in the ranks 
of eming trends, bai real op- 
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ponents of reform ; and it isnot a 
litthe curious to perceive by the 
correspondence, which we intend to, 
lay before our readers as soon as 
we Can spare room, that the same at- 
tempts were made in 1780, as at 
present, to divide reformers. The 
consequence was that nothing was 
then effected. The cause was lost, 
and war, and the additional pro- 
gress of almost immeasurable cor. 
ruption, have followed, 

That Charles James Fox, under) 
the influence of the Marquis of, 
Rockingham, and his other aristo. 
cratic Whig friends, should, through 
the facility of his nature, be led to 
waver on the point of radical reform,. 
and lend himself to disappoint the 
hopes in 1780, iscause of regret to 
the lovers of liberty, and casts a 
shade over the memory of this great, 
and in general, good man, Yet such 
is the fact, as proyed by Major Cart 
wright in this correspondence. The 
Major is still zealous and. honest in 
advocating the cause which occupied 
him in his earlier days. He em- 
phatically styles “ Representation 
AS THE SUN AND SOUL OF OUR SYS 
TEM, AROUND WHicH, Peace, Catuo- 
tic. Emancipation, Reticious Lie 
BERTY, AND A Free Press, as supe 
ORBINATE PLANDTS, ALL REVOLYE,”’ 

Most heartily do we wish success 
tothe Major, aud the other petition. 
ers for Parliamentary Reform, when 
the petition shall come forward after 
the recess. We by no means relin- 
quish our ardent and decided attach- 
ment to the cause, although of late 
we have seldom spoken on the sub. 
ject. Preparatory measures of in- 
dispensable necessity, and claiming 
a priority, demand our attention, 
L.mancipation, and equality of jus. 
tice to Catholics, must precede unit- 
ed exertions ip the veneral cause of 
reform. Let us atd .our Catholic 


brethrea in recovering their rights, 
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and then we can with more confi- 
dence claim their assistance im pro- 
coring the great good of reform, 
beth tor us and themselves. Ila the 
mean time, we cordratly wish sue- 
cess to the English reformers, and 
e in dune time to follow in the 
wake of their movements; and, as 
is seldom speedily achieved, 
and not til after: repeated defeats, 
we trust, we, asa nation, may yet 
be abie to join.in the triumph of ac» 
complishment, not merely as look- 
ers on, but as active and useful aux- 
iliaries in the glorious cause. : 
The exertions of Catholics to sup- 
press all tendency to distarb the pub- 
lie peace by any of their body, and 
to stop the formation of societies of 
Ribbonmen, are conspicuous ta the 
various Documents we have placed 
at pages 47 to 56, inclusive. To 
most of our Irish readers they will 
not possess novelty, bot to our Eng 
lish readers we particularly recom- 
mend them. They are well calcu» 
lated to do away any untavourable im- 
pression which may have been made 
ow the other side of the channel, as we 
know. bas becn the case, by the im- 
proper aud nojustifiable speech of 
Dr.. Dromgoole, which the enemies 
of equal rights have insidiously, and 
with bad intentions, industriously 
turned to suit their purposes of di- 
vision. 
The partial local disturbances in 
some districts, noticed im our bast, 
ctull continue to exist. Yet it is 
boned the acts of outrages are less 
frequent. Complaints are made, 
that the lungeave ef many of the 
pourer chassts 30 same Counties 
in freland js terocious, and their 


deeds ave ‘cruel, in admituag 
the truth of this censere, let 
the balance of even-banded justice 
be impartially held. Are the richer 


classes in these counties free? Is 
their conduct unblameable, aud ther 





Tins.» 
language either mild or enlightened» 
Intheir meetings, whether’ for ms 
purposes of business or of sport, aud 
in their convivial hours, ta of 
them indulge in an indiser; 
abuse of the poor, and in Unjust ye. 
flections on their religion, as the 
cause of the disturbances, withoug 
ever once turning their attention to 
grievances, which combine to 
duce dissatisfaction: nor do the 
consider how far their own conduct 
has a tendency to produce the 
efiects. So long as the riche 
Classes continue to actin an unfeele 
ing irritating manner, so long will 
they bejustly condemnable for effects 
naturally resulting from their éwnp 
misconduct, and so long will Ire 
land continue to be an unhappy, 
disturbed, and divided country, 
‘We must stop to notice an Outrage 
nearer home. A man bad been in 
terred with military and Orange ‘hos 
nours, in @ burying-ground near 
Belfast. Some persons, irritated at 
the Oxange procession, dug up the 
coffin, and placed it at a’ bri 
at some distance from the grave. 
yard. The act was’ wrong, ‘and 
deserving .of censtire. But the 
procession calculated to insult, and 
expressly designed to keep alive 
party animosities, was-equally wrong, 
To disinter a dead body, is a gross 
violation of propriety and decency. 
Burin the very actof burying adéceas- 
ed friend or relation, w ich‘ought ale 
ways to be performed: seriously and 
solemnly, to insult the living, and to 
make the attendant procession the 
occasion of displaying the virdlencte 
and power of a protected ‘faction, 
is at least as great an outrage on good 
manners. The partiality of our 
bewspaper press is justly to be coml- 
plained of. One: paper, which has 
peculiarly lent its ¢oldmns with the 
hopes of prepitiating this party, 


condemns one side, and ¢ 
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ty wolves, without noticing in 

ightest degree the provocation! 
pr to Me act, although im it 
an impartial person might equally 
pve discerned fhe ferocity of a 
beast of prey, delighting in insal¢ 
sad mischief. The other paper, 
with more impartiality, blames both, 
bat hints as if the injured party 
were too apt to take offence. It is 
sot in human nature to bear insults 
without complaining, and, unless a 
salutary self-restraint is exercised, 
without retaliation. Bat to judge 
impartially, whether offence has 
been justly taken or not, the best 
way is put ourselves in the situation 
of those who complain, and consider 
how we would like to be insulted 

rocessions intended to turn us 
into ridicule. The outrages of the 
County of Armagh, so infamous in 
sory, and so cruel in effect,* seem 
ndw likely to be renewed in Belfast 
and its neighbourhood, under the 
shelter of a scion transplanted from 
the original stock, unless they are 
steadily and legally opposed. 
lower classes, finding themselves 
vuprotected, take redfess into their 
own hands, and violate tie bounds 
of propriety, the richer classes must 
blame themselves, that, sunk in 
apathy and a misjudging selfishness, 
they do not shield by an exercise of 
the law, those who starid in need of 
protection, and by every legal means 
repress InteGat Assocrarions. To 


eXpress disapprobation of such’ ptos- 


ceedings, the town méeting was 


cilled, bat the good effects’ which’ 


were expected to res@lt, were Ue- 
propel violence ard trick on one 
we, and by servile timidity On the 
other, ff a proper Hive of ediidect 


ll ee 





* For an authentic aecodnt of the com+ 
mencement of Orangism, see a Document 


M page 55, 


If the © 
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had then been followed, attempts at te. 
dress would have been taken out of 
the hadds of a mob, often acting 
under the influence of thvir passions, 


on unenlightened principtes, and the 


rile of equal administration of the’ 
laws, Woeld have been the consev 
quence, Let the press do its duty, 
iftown meetings will net. Nothing 
is more easy, than to pronounce 
with affected impartiality, those’ 
stight censutes, which hurt or help 
wo cause, whether of vicé or of wire 
tue, and to chant or cant from the 
editorial chair, the praisés of mioders 
ation. But “in the deed, thé une- 
quivecal authentic deed,” let the 
disapprobation of party be marked. 
We regret to find, that; some tite 
ago, a riot touk place at the Catholic 
meeting at Derry, which has since 
beer the cause of a legal investigas 
tion at the Quarter Sessions in that 
city. Possessing no direct local ins 
fortnation on the subject, and afraid 
to trust the distorted acedunts pub- 
lished in the newspapets, we fors 
bear to express any opinion on the 
urerits Of the question, but are sorry 
to see a good cause stained by party 
riots, Catholic atrayed against Cas 
tholic, in which at least one party, 
and probably both, are to blanie. 
Courisellor O'Gorman attended in 
the defence, and spoke in @ conei- 
liating manner, to try to reconcile 
if possible the contending parties. 
Some other of the speeches had mote 
the appearance than reality of con- 
ciliation. Sir Gesrge Hill, im tis 
speech as Recorder, on passing sens’ 
tenee, disclaims for himself, and: 
thé ‘corporation of Derry, that 
they aré Orangemen. We aré 
pleased -to see this disavowal, It 
affurds a ptoof, that the faction is 
in ‘séthe places geting ont of fa- 
shion, When tieA té®e paits to lis 


claim that they beloug to it, If the 
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Corporation of Derry are not Orange, 
they at least are sufficiently Anti- 
Catholic, and at their late Orange 
Boven, or tumultous festival of some 
days continuance, manifested their 
disposition to aunoy their neighbours, 
whose creed may in some respects 
differ from their own, 

Some of those who are in the ha- 
bit of speaking without reflection, 
talk of the excellency of eur laws, 
If these words convey any precise 
meaning, or are intended as more 
than mere expletives to fill up con- 
versation, or round an unmeaning 
period, it may be asked, are the 
game-laws included in this excel- 
lence? A poor man was seized,a few 
days ago, with a hare in his poss- 
ession, which he had brought into a 
town for the purpose of selling. He 
is subject by the laws to a fine of 
£.5. This a grievance, and ought 
to be redressed. A hare is a wild 
animal, and cannot be made sub- 
ject to individual appropriation. 
The poacher, as an offender of this 
class is called, may find the hare on 
his own grounds destroying his pro- 
perty, or he may follow the employ- 
ment to procure an honest liveli- 
hood. He transgresses no moral 
law, But the hunters choose to be a 
privileged class, and their friends 
and associates in Parliament pass a 
law to protect the gentlemen who 
delight in the chase, and who cer- 
tainly are not in general the most 
useful or the most enlightened meme 
bers of the community. Is this e- 
qual justice? The hunter is privi- 
leged by custom, though not by law, 
in breaking down his neighboor’s 
fences, in his unworthy and inglo- 
rious pursuitafter the hare. This 
is another bad effect of the idle prac- 
tice of hunting, and of the privi- 
leges conferred directly or indirectly 
by the system of the game-laws. 

Let us now rapidly glance at the 
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state of manners in England, =e 
tolerance has also its abode there 
especially in the extremities, ‘The 
following instance bears witness, 

“A singular circumstance took 
place about a week ayo, jg the 
neighbourhood of Penrith. 4 fg, 
mer, who had always expressed , 
great aversion to baptizing or chris, 
tening, bad a child which died; and 
in consejuence of his predilection 
that none of his children should ever 
undergo the ceremony, the parish. 
ioners refused it burial, and 
plication was made at Penrith, where 
a grave was prepared ; but, previous 
to the time of interment, the cin 
cumstance came to the knowledge of 
the Vicar, who ordered the grave to 
be filled up again. When the child 
was brought to the town, they were 
much disappointed at what had taken 
place, and, after waiting a length 
of time to no purpose, were neces 
sitated to return home, and seek out 
for some other place of burial,—She- 
field tris, Dec. 21.” 

Take’another specimen relating to 
the tour of the Prince Regent. 

“In our anxious solicitude to con- 
vey tothe public the particulars of 
that which transpires at this princely 
mansion [Belvoir Castile], we omit 
ted to state, in the report of the 
christening, the name of the infant 
Marquis of Granby. [He was bap- 
tized by the name of George John 
Frederick. The house contains more 
than two hundred individuals, who 
partake daily of the festivities, The 
cistern of punch, under the mt 
nagement of Mr. Douglas, adavipis 
tered in the, servants’-hall, on Tues 
day, to the household and tenaatry, 
laid many a brave fellow prostrate, 
The passages of the house remi 
oné of a castle taken by storm, and 
the young Marquis, the . noble 
host, and 
toasted until articulation ceased. ‘Ala- 
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ay were found the next day in the sub- 
erancous passages of the Castle, with 
wmpioms of recovering a@nimaion. 
he punch was roe ‘out at ten on Wed- 
eesday morning. This cistern, ace 
qiding to the history of the Coun- 
y, was filled with cordial when 
jon Dake of Rutland, father of the 
oresent Duke, was born, The silver 
cvtern is sixteen feet in circumfe- 
rence, holds 00 gallons, and is a 
maichless piece of workmanship. 
Ale, at the rate of 21 strike to the 
houshead, is now -making, to be 
kept il the young Marquis becomes 
of age, by the blessing of Providence. 
The festivities will cease to-morrow, 
shen bis Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and his Royal Brother, will 
eave Belvoir Castle for Burleigh, the 
seatot the Karl of Winchelsea, There 
wil be open house again at- the 
castle, on Monday, when the Duke’s 
birthday will be kept in the usual 
syle of old English hospitality.” 
This paragraph appears in all the 
Loadon papers, and is probably the 
preduction of a scribe hired jointly 
by the editors for the purpose. It 
has been said, that the records of 
tie Royal progress were written 
aad sent round to the diilerent 
papers by one who attended: in 
the suite of the Prince, as historio- 
trapher' of the- debauch, = It. af- 
lords a dismal sample of the pro- 
lligacy of the press, when such acts 
ae recorded without censure,« and 
with seeming approbation. ‘The 
eilect is immoral ia the highest de- 
gree, for vice is thus rendered fa- 
wiliar. ‘The Huge cistern of punch, 
We avowed drunkenness below stairs, 
andthe probably no less degree of 
cebauchery in the higher and very 
highest rank, altogether afford a dis- 
busting picture of modern manners. 
Mt even hete, the propensity to 
“nt is apparent, when in such an 
account, “ the blessing of Providence” 
"prostituted, and profaned by the 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXVI. 
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allusion to the strong beer brewed 
for a future debauch contemplated at 
the ensuing period ef twenty-one 
years. 

But this is the new era of hypo- 
critical cant. Southey, after sacrifice 
ing all his former opinions, aud co- 
vering his aposlacy with the Laureate 
Crown, has in bis Carmen Triam- 
phale, or Triumphal Soug, prostitu- 
ted his muse, and talks Nuently of 


“ wise | to God! Deliverance for man- 


ind!” 


Where is the just cause for triumph 
in the present state of affairs, or 
where is the deliverance for man- 
kind? The cause of Rings may tri- 
umph, and the old may regain the 
ascendancy over the new, only to ri- 
vet the chains more closely; but 
what do the people. gain? The in- 
terests of the people only claim the 
attention of the philosopher, let ve- 
nal poets sing asthey please. South 
ey adds his name to the debase+ 
ment of genius in a catalogue, alas, 
for the honour of human nature, al- 
ready too numerous. 

Bonaparte also deals largely in 
cant. Neyer was infatuation greater 
than to suppose his name was a-rally- 
ing point for liberty, A personal, 
serdid, selfish ambition absorbed the 
whole man. In the fail meridian of 
his pover, he obsequiously courted 
the tavour of the royaiist party, while 
be treated with the uimost contempt 
the republicans. Dazzled with the 
splendour of his newly acquired roy- 
ality, he despised the people, and he 
now ‘has the effrontery to boast thro’ 
his orator, de Fontanes, of his services 
in the cause of kings, his reluctant 
confederates, with whom he wished 
to fink his fortune, and of the gralie 
tude they ewe.to hun “ for re-estab- 
lishing the throne of France, and 
clusing up the crater of the volcano 
which threatened them all.”’ He al- 
sv, through the same channel, dares 
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to reproach the people, as “ agitated 
by all the diseases of pride, and a- 
verse to bend under the authority 
which protects them.” Alexander, 
the Autocrate of all the Rassias, could 
not have used more insolent and in- 
sulting language. Napoleon’sspeech- 
es, and those of his obsequious ora- 
tors, are as haughty and anti-jacobin 
as the most absurd manifestoes issued 
by the old governments during the 
lasttwenty years. Let truth be spo- 
ken, regardlessof any side on which 
the censure may fall. The dislike 
to Bonaparte felt by the friends of 
liberty is quite different from the mo- 
tives ‘hich lead to the abuse of him 
by the men who hold opinions in 
common with him, and who hate 
him only because they fear him. 
The former dislike him because he 
is hostile to the cause of freedom, 
ever nearest to their hearts, under 
every change of circumstances. 

The bad traits in the character of 
Bonaparte are peculiarly and exclu- 
sively his own, while some circum- 
stauces which threw a temporary lus- 
tre over his name, appear not to bee 
long to him. The Code Napoleon, 
of whose general merits much has 
been justly said in praise, did not 
einanate from him. [is name was 
assumed, and itis said thatthe Abbé 
Syeyes, and other enlightened men 
of the revolutionary scbhvol, come 

sed that elaborate, useful, and ene 
lightened work. The proclamation 
of the self-calied Lewis the 18th, 
terms it a collection of the ancient 
ordinances of the kingdom. This al- 
so is anerror. Its merits, and great 
they are, arose from the legitimate 
effects of the revolution. 

The change for the better, which 
the French have experienced in their 
condition by the abolition of tithes, 
feudal rights, corvees, the gabeile, 
and other oppressive and ruinous 
taxvs, resulted from the revolution, 


[ Jan, 


Bonaparte counteracted al] the 
: aa 
good effects, as far as the times and 
circumstances would perinit him and 
yet his favourers praise the man who 
paralyzed the revolution, and who 
joining himself to the cause of kip 
has acted with uniform hatred to 
wards the cause of the peuple, 
Bonaparte, in bis empty declamg. 
tion deals in moral apophthegms, 
He says, “ prosperity did not ele. 
vate him, neither shali adversity de. 
press him; and that he meditated 
many plans for the good of mam 
kind.” Idle words! Now since the 
superstitious notion of his iavineibi. 
lity is broken, a notion prevalent in 
France, and common with many a 
mong ourselves, he finds it diffienit 
to arouse the spirit of the French nae 
tion; nor istheirapparent apathy tobe 
wondered at; the cause is nottheir own, 
but merely about a change of mas 
ters; and thus they appear to have 
lost that spring which the energy of 
freedom conferred in the early pe. 
riods of the revolution, when the 
cause was peculiarly the cause of 
the people. The animation of li- 
berty is now wanting, aud if they 
again submit to the miserable mis 
rule of the Bourbons,* to the incapa 
city of the feeble Monsieur, now 
stvling himself king, and to the open 
profligacy of the ci-devant Count 
D’ Artois, who by his misconduct, ac 
celerated the crisis of the revolution, 
and wasa chief cause of the explo- 
sion of the volcano, this termination 
to many struggles will only prove 


—= 


* In a former number of the Maga 
zine, praise was bestowed on Moresu, 
under the supposition that his plans were 
calculated to promote the restoration of 
liberty, and not of the Bourbons. If the 
latter, as it now appears probable, was his 
object in his junction with the allies, let 
his name descend to posterity with the 
aa which his conduct justly wcur- 
red, 
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to what debasement a nation will 
submit, when the vital spark has 
become nearly extinct, through the 
degrading influence of déspotism. 
But let us not despair: let us hope 
hetter things of the cause of liber- 
ty, and of the world, than to sup- 
‘se that the French will ever prove 
co besotted as to submit to the res- 
toration of the Bourbons. 

if Bonaparte should be hurled from 
thepinnracleof his ‘Il-gotten and ill-em- 
ployed power, the consistent friends 
of liberty may justly exclaim, “ So 
may all fall who seek to build their 
private fortunes at the expense of 
the prosperity and happiness of a 
nation, regardless of its interest, or 
the good of mankind!” Cromwell 
destroyed liberty by his usurpation 
of power from the people, and ren- 
dered unavailing the efforts: to pro- 
cureand secure itin England. He 
aggrandized bimself, aud the people 
sunk, Bonaparte bas acted a simi- 
lar part, and a like result may pro- 
bably take place in France, by de- 
itroying the spring, or elasticity of 
the public mind. The. moderation 
and virtues of a Washington happily 
preserved the infant liberties of A- 
merica, and beld forth the consoling 
and animating example of the suf- 
lerings attendant on a revolution 
nothaving been in vain, The re- 
veted name of Washington holds a 
proud pre-eminence over the sullied 
fame of Cromwell and. Bonaparte, 
whose names will descend to poster- 


‘y, tarnished with the crmes of : 


iberticide and insatiable ambition. 
_ Alter exposing caut in so man 
forms, it may be allowed to 
“xpress a wish that the language 
ofthe \ilies in thee declaration from 
Frankfort, may not hereafter sub- 
ech them to a similar imputation, 
H thetr future conduct should falsi- 
ly their memorable words, that “a 
se nation can be tranguil only 
Proportion as itis happy.” May 
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their own administration in thei® 
respective governments prove that 
these words have a meaning better 
founded than mere hypocritical pre. 
tence. If they hereafter act in a 
manner to promote the happiness 
of the people, and consider govern- 
ment as a trust for the good of the 
community,and not fortheemolument 
of the prince, they will prove them- 
selves worthy of reigning. Thus 
the allied E:unperors and Kings would 
offer more of “the true incense of 
the heart,” than if they had really 
acted in the manner attributed to 
them by the manufacturers of news 
in London, who represented the Em. 
perors of Russia and Austria, and 
the King of Prussia, ‘as falling on 
their knees to retura thanks to ‘* the 
God of Battles” (words conveying 
an absolute profanation of the 
attributes of the Deity, the com- 
mon father of all mankind,) for 
the victory,. in. all the pomp of 
stage trick, and repeating to each 
other, “the Lord is with us.” Pro- 
badly such a scene existed only in 
the distempered imaginations of the 
editors of the Star, the Times, and 
the Courier, who, to please the vi- 
tiated taste of the public, are now 
sounding the alarm of continued: 
war, and using the most strenuous 
exertions to rouse the British peo- 
ple to a mad crusade in favour of 
the Bourbons. 

The contest with the. United 
States of North America is assunr- 
ing features of peculiar ferocity ; 
occasioned by the claims on one 
side, and the refasal on the other to 
recognise the right of transferring 
allegiance from the coontry of 
birth, to the country adopted 
throngh choice or necessity.— 
Britain threatens to execute sonre 
persons born within her dominions, 
who have been found in arms in the 
American service. America puts 
a pumber of British subjects into 
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close custody, to answer, if any lives 
should be taken; and Britain retali- 
ates. We hope that wise and mo- 
derate counsels may yet prevail, to 
prevent agy rash proceedings In this 
case, and to spare afflicted humanity 
the spectacle which, notwithstand- 
ing the airocities of modern Ciyi- 
lized war, bas latterly been with- 
out a precedent, What deep-stalu- 
ed guilt will attach to the nation, 
or the individuals, who shall he 


the first to act in this ferocious 


manner of cariying on war! 


SaaEa=— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
~—— i 


GrnTLEMEN, 

‘Ir was with no small degree of interest 
that I read in your publication for Novem- 
ber, a copy of a paper purporting to be a 
certificate from an Orange Lodge in the 
neighbourhood of Lisburn, contaming 
proof of an extirpatory oath having been 
adopted by the society, under whose seal 
the certificate had been issued. I had 
heard of such a paper being exhibited in 
the Grand Jury-room in Dowmpatrick, in 
1811. But hearing nothing more concern. 
ing it, | did suppose that it had been ace 
knowledged to be a fabrication; for it ap- 
pears to have been the duty of the gentle. 
roan who is said to have produced it at 
that time, to have taken further steps to- 
ward elucidating the business. To you, 
Geatiemea, who are in possession of the 
origusnl document, the public, and the so- 
ciety in question, are indebted for your 
candid exposure, which allows the parties 
a hearing, and the public a decision be- 
tween them. 

I have seen a handbill, dated Derryaghy, 
December 16, 1815, and signed by John 
‘Tucker, James Rea, and-William Martin, 
which comments on your publication of 
that certificate. I can easily pass over and 
furgive expressions of irritation so natural 
to be called forth, by being suppesed to be 
inyplicated in so heinous a bond of associa- 
tion. But you who give them an opportu- 
nity of repelling the calumny, if such it is, 
which has had some circulation, are surel 
mot entitled to those asperities which they 
have vented, and which, with a disercet 
public, will not derogate from the charac. 
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ter of the Belfast Magazine, The defence 
signed by Messrs. Tucker, Rea, and My, 
tin, commences with a recital of the offen. 
sive words, and then declares that such a 
“* form of certificate never” existed 
them, adding, what indeed was nec 
that those words were a base, j 1 
and audacious fabrication. + 
It has been asserted in various public. 
tions, that in the course of the vear 1809 
there was a meeting by deputation of iy 
veral English and Irish Lodges, in Dublin 
That it was then argued by the krish depu. 
ties, or rather by some of them, that 4 
more energetic bond of union than had 
hitherto existed, or than was pleasing to the 
Englishmen, or perhaps necessary in their 
country, must bé adopted in Ireland. Now 
if any extension of the old system had tak. 
en place, even partially, at this time, and 
had been adopted by a society, of whicha 
man who had disapproved of such me 
but had become a member in 1798, what 
would his conduct naturally be? Asa 
christian he would decide not to take such 
an oath or engagement, as this is supposed 
to be ; nor, in all probability, would he de- 
sert the principles under which he had oris 
ginally engaged. He would say, I joined 
your society when I thought the constitu. 
tion was in danger, and tliat it was thedu- 
ty of every. loyal man to rally round it in 
its defence. Give me therefore a cettifi- 
cate of those engagements which I have 
taken in your seciety, and I will withdraw 
from it, and seek for brotherhood among 
others, whose views are not so hostile to 
society. And I now add, that it was equal- 
ly to be expected that the society which 
had adopted: such an engagement, while 
they could not, refuse the justice of his de- 
mand, would add a caution, not as itis rt 


presented in the defence, to Ais brethren mt, 


to recognise him, but not to recognise him under 
the New system, which last are the words 
said to have been in the certificate. And 
this view of the matter seems te be borne 
out by the line which I see in the margin; 
Entered June 24,1798, Drew off Jane 29, 
1809. I trust there are thousands of 
Orangemen of 1798, who would have as 
sociated with him, and have befriended 
him as a brother, under those circum#at- 
ces. This, in my opinion, does away 
absurdity of arr certificate being found 
in Walker's possession, on which the de- 
fence cwells so strongly. You mention 
that some attempts were made by chemic 
means to restore the parts which are oblite 
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erated. Whether this was done by you, 
ot by any other person, the attempts 
could only prove an anxiety to ~~ at the 
truth, for whatever idea Meg:rs, Tucker, 
Rea, and Martin, may have of the effects 
of a chemical process, L assure them it never 
could extract from any matter, that which 
had not previously been a component’ part 
of it, and your avowal of the fact, so. far 
from being a-reluctant confession, appears 
to me acandid and eleemosynary dectara- 
tion. : 
You mention this document having been 
laid before Sir Edward Litilehales. ‘This 
phrase conveys theidea ofan oficial tom- 
munication, which was not the case. wit 
was, I understand, ‘communicated to litm 
wan individual, and his advice seems to 
bave been that of a man of honour.and hu- 
pity. 
e this document, such as. it is, .shoukg 
find its way to the Commons- House, and be 
argued in support of the petition to sup» 
press the public preeessions of Orangemen, 
and that they should think it necessary to 
inquire into it, I bope they will cake such 
measures as will drag it to light, even were 
it,as the author of the deiencewayg itis 
nor—* altogether hid in a well.” 
A TRUE FAIEND TO 2 ME PRINCIPLES 
or THe GLoatous REVOLUTION 
or 1688, 
January 8, 1814. 





Since our last publication, a copy of an 
oath from James Rea, has appeared in the 
Belfast News-Letter, dated 18th. instant, 
stating that *‘in the certificate which was 
granted by the Poleglass Orange Lodge 
to Thomas Walker, and which wa: written 
bydeponent at their direction, no such 
words as those quoted were used; and that 
ho such oath as that termed the extirpa- 
tory oath, or the new, oath of 1809, which 
tis asserted Thomas Walker was cailed 
upon to take, was éver proposed to him, 
orever existed in the said lodge, to the 
bat of deponent’s knowledge or be- 


lief; nor does he think it possible, from 
the situation which he held as secretary to 
the said lodge, that any such oath could 
have existed in it, without his kuowledge. 
He also swears that he never hedrd of an 
sath “of extirpation being proposed in any 
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Orange Ledge; and that such an oath is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the Orange association.” 

It had been resolved to take no far- 
ther notice of the Orange certificate in this 
nuortber, than merely to communicate the 
foregomg letter from a correspondent, and 
the substan:e of the aflidavit as stated a~ 
bove. But asa virulent atiack on the Ma- 
gazine, signed Detector, hat appearéd in 
the Belfast News-Letter of the 28tli inst., 
the following brief notice is taken of this 
fresh attack, which breathes the usual! vioe 
lence of a faction that attempts to make up 
foriatoleranuce and abuse, under the mask 
of a spurious and self-called Loyalty, as 
their exclusive boast. Little can be ade 
ded to the former explicit exposition of 
our motives, as given in our two pres 
ceding numbers, and on it we rest our de- 
fenee. ‘The aim was to promote discuse 
sion, and to ascertainon which side truth 
lay. We commenced by expressing our 
doubts of the corteetuess of the copy of 
the certificate, and ?t How appears lughly 
probable, that--aaw attempt was made to 
impose on the gentlemen to whom the 
paper was sont some years ago, The 
discussion ip the Magazine has tended to 
clear up the bosiness, ani@ make the impo- 
sitien apnear more fully. Good effects al- 
ways resuft...from. investigation. Ip 
making an acknowledgmént, that from the 
evidence adduced, there are strong grounds 
to believe the word “-¢xtirpatory” was an 
unprinciplad interpolation, there is nevere 


theless no retractauon nor contessiGh of er- 


ror on our parts, as we mever asserred 
the fact: was contrary to what has since 
turned out, but we were only desirous to 


obtain information, whieh has been com- 


municaced, although ww % uncivil and jn- 
tempergte a manger. Detector may be. 
assured that the writer of the remarks on 
ithe subject.of the certificate, inthe Maga- 
zine, is by no means afraid “ to strike” (us- 
ingthe word metaphorically) in a good 
cause, or unwilling “ to wound” the hydra 
of imtoletances He has been unaffectedly 
“the impartial spectator of the contest.” 
Trach only hasbeen. his» object, and he 
would, scorn £0 gain. any advantage over 
an opponent by the use of weapons not 
draws (rom the quiver of truth 
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PRICES OF GRAIN, &c.* 


(Jan, . 





s. @ s ad. 
Wheat, English,......... 12 0 to 135 O per 70 Ibs, 
sesseseee FOF@IQD,..c-0 IL 6 to 18 O do. 
me » Irishpeccctcccesce 13 8. 0:18. O da 
Barley, English,........ 6 5 to 6 9 per 60 Ibe, 
Liver Poot, seseesee Itishand Scotch 5 O to 6 6 do, 
January 1%:h, Oats, Potato,.... wee 4 6 to 4 8 per 45 lbs 
1814. soece WE encores 4 6to 0 O do 
eens Limerick,.coccccooe $ 6 to 4 7 do. 
| Malt, fine, new,....... 12 0 to 12 3 per 36 qrts. 
anceeee’ Olds cocccecsccccecss 11° O G0: 28. G: Gas 
Oatmeal,........0eereeeee 40 O to 42 O per 240 Ibs, 
a. s @ s dd. 
a Wheat,.... 52 0 to46 0 eo. 41 O per bri. of 20 a, 
Jame Qlit 1914. *y Batleyersss 25 O 0 23 O seersmeeeee 26 O per bri. of 16, 
peaghe ghey OatSy.cceee 16 O t0 20 O siesseeeecee 17 0 per brl. of 148 
Oatmeal. 16 O 10 22 @  sesecsrseeee 19 SF per cwt.of 112d, 
d, % @. 
Wheat,.... 15 6 to 16 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Barley,.... “ 0 to O O per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
Fiery np! Oats,... site 0 to 8 6 per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
tao ale Oatmeal,... 19 6 to O O per cwt. of 120 lbs, 
Potatoes,... 24to O O per stone, 
d. s @ 
Wheat,..... 38 0 to 44 0 per barrel! of 20 st. 
mh sane Barley,..+. ~ 0 to 27 O per barrel of 20 st, 
ar Oats,. 6 to 17 Oper barrel of 14 st. 
Oatmeal, . 16 0 to 17 Oper cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
d. s 6, 
LisBURN, Oats, -.000. 0 to 9 © per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Jan. 25th, 1814, 2 Oatmeal,.. 6 0 to 17 O per ewt. of 120 Ibs. 
Potatoes,.. 2$to O O per stone. 
d, s ad. 
Wheat,..... 14 0 to ls O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
a ce thi rg * ° © to 14 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Er Cap cccass 6 to 9 G per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Oatmeal, 15 5 to 16 2 per ewt. of 112 lbs, 
—_———— 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


“ The present contest, by its long protraction, has so brutalized a lafge portion of the 
community, that War, in a moral sense, has no Aorrors, nor has Peace any charms. 
states are contemplated rather as they affect the mardets, than as they atfect the morals and 


— of mankind : ” 


Liverroot Mercury. 


he foregoing quotation, forms, in the present times, an appropriate motto 10 a.com, 





a 


* The prices of grain, &c. have this month considerably advanced, in consequence of 
the depth of the snow having prevented the usual supply from coming to market. - 
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credit, which perhaps must inevitably ta 
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jal report. War is a dreadful trade, and produces the worst effects on the general 
em of morals. It also deranges other trades, and involves mercantile concerns in all 
uncertainties arising from the vicissitudes attendant on this, the present grand staple 
e coun . 

ye a? to advance, and the high prices give no other prospect for the 
ensuing year’s trade, than the usual concomitant of brown linens being too dear; a 
gagnation of sales owing to the linens going dear to market ; a consequent loss to the 
holders; and a general derangement of the trade, as in 1799, and 1809, from which it 
does not recover for several years, The effects of the pont 4 are still felt. ‘The face 
tors in London contribute in an eminent degree to this periodical unsettling of the trade, 
are sure of their commission, let things turn out as they may, and in this confi- 
dence, they are now urging their correspondents to purchase, regardless of prices, and 
too many yield a ready facility to their inconsiderate advice, and after having got rid of 
their last dear linens, uninstructed by experience, are eagerly rushing forward to repeat 
their former error, and supply themselves with a fresh stock, laid in on terms much too 

high for the prospect of demand. 
A large proportion of coarse linens is sent from this country to England and Scotland 
ina brown state. Many of these are bleached in the neighbourhood of London, and the 
people there think they are by this means secure of getting strong linens. Im 
seme cases there may be just cause to complain ef the Irish bleach, because the English 
required to high a white, and very high colours must always be obtained more or less 
at the expense of strength. The present practice of preferring the English bleach is 
founded on whim and prejudice, For ifthe Londoners would be satisfied to take Irish 
bleached linens of the same degree of colour, as pleases them in their own favourite 
home bleach, there would be no cause of complaint of want of strength in our bleach, 
The English bleached linens are sent to market in a damper state, and thus have the ap- 


. pearance of being thicker, while eur Irish bleach would be mildewed on the passage, if 


they were sent to market in a similar state of dampness. 

Lord Castlereagh’s famous bill to render the notes of the national banks of England 
and Ireland a legal tender for the amount marked on them, has not stopped their real 
depreciation, or settled the question in favour of those who assert that no depreciation 
has taken place. Gold in Bullion in the London market it at £5 12;. per ounce, and silver 
1, 6d. It is easy to find the value of a note nominally for a guinea, by a simple stating 
in the rule of three, taking the mint price of 43 17 104; thus: 

£5 12s. : L1 Qs. Od. 3: LS 17s. 1Ohd. = 15s, 10d. 

The real depreciation is thus found to be 6s. 11d. per guinea, The price given b 
the deaiers in guineas in this country, is no criterion of the real value of a golden gui- 
nea, They make as much as they can of their trade, and it being a forbidden one, both 
to buyer and seller, affords to them a greater facility of fixing their own terms. But some 
idea of the profit made in this traffic may be formed, by comparing the premium they 
now allow of 3s. to Ss. 6d. on a guinea, with the foregoing state of the comparative 
value of a guinea in paper and in gold. ‘The Earl of Lauderdale, in his new work; ar- 
gues in favour of the propriety of issuing a fresh coinage at the standard of £5 8. per 
ounce, and thus the gninea would be of a proportionably. less weight. ‘To support his 
argument, he alleges in case of recurring again to cash payments, the hardship which 
would result from entitling the creditor of the state, and the private creditor, to be paid 
the full valuein coin at the present rate, for debts now contracted in a depreciated cur- 
tency. Inthe present state of things, by Lord Castlereagh’s act, the creditors under 
od contracts have been injured: in the case contemplated by Lord Lauderdale, unless 
the standard of the coinage were lowered, debtors in their turn would be injured, by 
being obliged to pay full amount in a restored currenty, when the value was given im 
adepreciated one. Lord Lauderdale’s reasoning is not without some fairness, but a 
Practical objection occurs ; if the intrinsic value of the coined guinea is once lowered, 
What is to prevent a recurrence ef another process of depreciation, similar to that we 
have already experienced? ‘rhe banks may again be protected from paying in specte, 
and thus depreciation may again and again take piace, even though the vaiue of the gui- 
bea were repeatedly lowered. in this etn of view, the evil aud the crash of public 

e place, would be only delayed, not prevented, 
consideration of the subject, viewed in whatever manner, presents innumerable dif. 
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ficulties, and affords very sleader sources of consolation to the reflectinz, aad } 

; r4 : ‘ i my 8 ; 3? jastl ap. 
ptehensive mind. National bankruptcy is a portentous and alarming Prospect, If ps: 
picture should ever be realized, we owe it, as the cousummation of evils, to the effec 
of the war, of which so many are heedlessly and unreflectingly fond, add for the cog = 
ance of which they so st renuously lead. - 

Exchange on London has varied through this month from 4 to 4% per cent. 
An account, extracted from the reports of the County Inspectors, of the flax cro 4 
1813, is subjoined. . id 


4 brief Extract from the Reports of the County In:pectors upon the Flax Crops of 1815, 


: ULSTER, 
Antrim (North )—* The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this District is estimated at 


1150 hhds., 50 of which were home-saved, 200 English, 450 Riga, and 459 Amerie 


can; which seed is supposed to have occupied about 2000 acres, which is much the 
same as last year. The quantity of seed saved is from 80 to 100 bhds. The flax in 
general not so good this year as last.” 

——/ South ).—“* The quantity of myees sown in this district is estimated at 1100 bhds,, 
the half of which was English, the residue Dutch and American. This seed is sup 
posed to have occupied 2000 acres. These quantities less than those of the year pres 
ceding, The quality of the crops this year not held to be altogether equal to those 
of the last, and but little seed 1s saved.” 

Aamacu —“ The quantity sown ia this county is estimated at 6300 bhds., of which 
5000 were American, 160 Riga, 140 British, and 1000 home saved. ‘This sced is 
supposed to have occupied 14700 acres. These quantities less than those of the pte 
ceding year. The quality of the crops this year tolerably good, from which 1630 
hhds, are thought to have been saved. Riga a favourite with the growers, the stalks 
of the flax not being found liable to fre as those of the American, but bot consis 
dered inferior to the flax of the home saved seed.” 

Lonponperay.—* Lhe quantity sown in this county is estimated’at 5590 hhds., of 
which 2067 were Riga, 1690 American, 1689 English and Dutch, and 144 home saved. 
This seed is supposed to have occupied 13048 acres. The quality and general appear 
ance of the crops (with few exceptiuns,) remarkably good.” 

Traone (North ).—* The quautity sown in this district is estimated at 892 hhds,, of 
which 424 were American, 200 home saved, 173 Eaglish, and 86 Riga; which is 
supposed to have occupied 1562 acres. The quantity sown supposed to be one third 
fess than last yearj ‘The quaniity saved 250 hhds. The flaxcrops in general good 
this season.” 

———( Scuth)—* The quantity sown in this district is estimated at 1465 hiids., of 
which.805 were American, 125 Riga, 521 British, and 214 home saved. This seedis 
supposed to have occupied 2700 acres. ‘These quantities are thought to be less, uearly 
by one half, than those of the preceding year. The quality of the crops in the pré- 
sent year has been considerably better than their appearance in the early part of the 
season gave reason te expect. 1050 hhds, are supposed to have been saved. ‘The grow- 
ers appear to take more pains than formerly to save their seed well, and wiih more suc» 
cess, 

Donecari-—“ The quantity sown in this county is estimated at 2250 hhds., of 
which 1000 were American, 450 Riga, 200 British, and G00 home saved Seed; which 
is supposed to have occupied 2700 acres, These quantities are less than those of the 
preceding year. ‘Ihe Crops this year are admitted to be but indifferent, particularly 
those from the late sown. The read English Seed has grown well, and satished the 
Fariners ; but a large quantity of Seed was brought into the County from Derry, a 
English Seed, which did not grow, and which, it is now apprehended, was from the 
Baltic. About 1150 bhds. are supposed to have been saved,” af 


Down (North. —“'The quantity sown in this district is estimated at 1787 hhds,of 


which 1199 were American, 42 British, and 496 home saved, which is supposed to have 


occupied 5008 acres. These quantities one fourth less than those of last year. The ap 


pearance of the Crops remarkably good, but they did not yield proportionably to 
gheir appearance ; 359 hhds. have been saved.” 
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Down /South )—* The quantity sown this year has not been estimated, but it is reported 
to have been considerably less than last year. The greatest proportion of it was Amerft- 
can. No seed is reported to have been saved.” ; * 

Feamanacu.—* The quantity sown in this County is estimated at 1000 hhds., 800 of 
which were from America and Riga, 100 British, and 100 home saved Seed, which is 
supposed (0 have occupied 1750 acres, ‘These quantities are less than those of the pre- 
ceding yeat. ‘The Crops looked very well, but some of the Seed was sown too late. A 
large portion of American Seed is supposed to have been mixed with that which was 
sown for Riga, in this County, The Inspecting Otlicer was inclined to be of that opi- 
nion at the period of examination, in which he has been since confirmed, by many of 
the growers informing him, that their Creps were all of unequal lengths. 50 hhds, are 
suppored to have been saved,” : ‘ : ; : 

Monacuan.—* The quantity sown in this County is estimated at 5150 hhds., which 
js supposed to have occupied 6500 acres. ‘The quantity sown this season ts more than 
that of last year, but the Crops not so productive, nor is the quality so goed. It isin 
great demand, however, at present, the price from 11s. 6d. to 14s. per stone, 1000 hhds. 
are supposed to have been saved,” 

Cavan.—** Oue third only of the usual quantity of Flaxseed is supposed to have been 
sown this year, and the quality of the Crops inferior tothat of former seasons. The 
uncertainty of procuring Seed caused many of the farmers to sow their ground intended 
for Flax with Grain. No Riga reached this County last spring. New American, par- 
ticularly that from Boston and New York, produced well. The home-saved, where 
it was sufliciently ripe and early sown, yielded a Crop equal to the best American.” 


— ee ee 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


From the 20th December, 1815, to the 20th January, 1814, 


From observations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. ,Latitude 54° 35 min. 45S see. 
Longitude 5° 58 min. 14 sec. West of London. 


Tue fatal effects of the great degree of cold which has of late prevailed, on the exotic 
plants, cannot as yet be ascertained; but every lover of the country must regret the 
destruction which has come upon the feathered creation, from the starvation, 
and the remorseless waste of their lives by those who, dead to every feeling of benevo- 
lence, take pleasure in inflicting pain ad denth on all within their power, It is to be 
feared, that many seasons must pass, before they recruit their numbers. Our groves 
and fields will not now, as heretofore, be filled with harmony, and those insects which 
have, in the state of eggs, or deep-buried larvz, defied the severest cold, now that 
we are deprived of those guards who set bounds to their unlimited increase, will issue 
forth in uuusual numbers, showing to thoughtless man, that’ the ‘laws which govern 
the Universe are perfect! 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th December, 1815, to the 20th January, 1814. 


From observations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54° 35 min. 43 secs 
Longitude 5° 58 min, 14 sec. West of London. 


Jupcinc from the mild seasons which, for a series of years, we have experienced, we 
were led to believe, that such a change had taken place ‘in our atmosphere, as would 
etempt us for ever from the rigours of Winter, to such a degree as had been felt by 
our forefathers ; this Winter has, however, convinced us, that no dependence can be 
Placed upon any calculations made from our present knowledge of Metecrology, and 
that until we can with cettainty predict the course and continuance of the Winds, we: 
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can never prognosticate what weather we may expect. This season 
the Wind in the East for a longer time than usual, has produced such a degree of 
asthe oldest person in Ireland, now alive, cannot remember. Notwithstanding the 
rise of the tide, a sheet of ice has covered the Bay of Belfast, strong enough to enable 
people to walk about, with perfect safety, over the channel, and full half a mile feom 
the quays. Lough Neagh has been also so much frozen, as to allow people on horse. 
back to ride into Ram's-Island, situated, it is said, two miles from the shore. The 
‘Thermometer has indicated a degree of cold, which for a series of years has been 
but once or twice approached, but never equalled. During the time of the greates 
cold, the Thermometer often exhibited what has been observed betore, but as yet re 
mained unnoticed in any publication, that the greatest cold prevailed at sun-rise, byt 
as this will be best seen by the regular registry of the changes, it is here subjoined, 


Ll lle 


Meteorological Report. [J an, 


, the continuance of 


Dec. 21, The Thermometer stood, at 9 a.m., at 45°...A pleasant day, windy and wet 


at night, 


BO. ccssrcscosisietpaivesensuhinssn Aa 

$4°..,Wet evening. ’ 

34°...Fine. 

54°,..Fine day; hoar frost remained 
all day. 

28°...Hard frost. 

35°...A fine day ; thawing, 

42°...Fine thaw 

29°...Frosty. 

51°,..Misty ; so that the sun was de 
prived of its dazzling bright 
ness. 

28°...Misty day; thawing. 

56°...Dark dry day, a shower at night, 

56°...Dry cold day. " 

23°...Frosty at night, with some hail, 

50°...Frosty. 

50°...Frosty ; some snow during tle 
night. ' 

17°...Fine bright day ; at 4 p.m, Ther- 
mometer 30°. | 

24°... At 9, 25°; at 11, 25°. 

24°...At half past 8, 214°; at 9, 29; 
at 10, 25°; snow at night. 

274...At 9, 29; snaw fell inches deep. 

27°...At 9, 28; deep snow falling 
most part of the day. 

23°...At 9, 24°; at 4 p.m., 51°; 
filled with snow, all inter 
course stopped. 

14%..At 9, 14°; at 14 p.m., 16°; a 
44 p.m., 14°; at 10 p.m, 3° 

264...At 9, 27°; dark day, witha 
slight breeze from the East. 

50°...At 9, 31°; mild day. 

28°...At 5 p.m., $2° 

11°,..At 9, 37° 

$0°...-Dark cloudy day. _ 

284...Dark; threatening ram, = * 

50°,..At 9, 26°; bright day. 


During this period, there has been but trifling changes observed in the Baromettr 
On the Isth, it was as high as 30°, on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 19th, it stood at 2953 
the rest of the time it varied between these two points. * ge. 


P Trom the 4th of January, the Wind has been observed N,E. 7 times; S.E, 55 N.W, 35 
S.W. 4; so that the prevalence has been Easterly. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


4 + 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1814, 


Last month was favourable, in the evening, to observations an two of the planeta, 
Venus and Mars, the former of whom was distinguished as the bright evening star, de- 
corating the west with great spleudoyr soon after Sun-set, and visible long before it to 
the attentive observer, The path of the Moon also lay by several principal stars, and 
there were three occultations, 

This month is not adorned with much brilliancy inthe evening, but Venus and 
Jupiter continue to give their lustre to the opposite parts of the horizon, and Mars is 
for a considerable time in the western hemisphere. The other planets, except Mer- 

,are morning stars; and he, accompanying the Sun, is at first before, and afters 
wards after it. 

The Moon, on the first, is on the meridian at thirteen minutes past nine in the even- 
jng, having directly above her the seventh and twelfth of the Twins, the thirteenth be- 
ing to the east of her, and evidently so in her path, that it must suffer occultation. This 
takes place at nearly thirteen minutes past eleven, when the star is seven minutes and 
twenty seconds south of the centre, and continues one hour, when the star emerges eight 
minutes and ten seconds south of the centre. On the 3d, the Moon is on the meridian 
at aquarter past eleven, being then under the nebula of the-Crab, and to the east of 
her the fourth of this constellation, which she passes within four hours; but, by her 
splendour, these objects will be completely effaced. On this day, she passes the eclip- 
tic in her ascending node, between seven and eight in the evening. On the 4th, is full 
Moon, at forty-six minutes past sixin the evening. She -rises in the barren space be- 
tween the Crab and the Lion, through which she is directing her course above the first 


‘of the Lion and Jupiter. 


On the 7th, the Moon rises with the second of the Virgin. Jupiter and the first of 
the Lion are at a considereble distance from her, and the groupe above her we distin- 
guish to the second, fourth, and eighth of the Lion. Tae. 

Qu the 12th, the Moon rises in the morning under the two first stars of the Balance, 
aod is followed by the third of this constellation, which suffers an occultation at seven- 
teen minutes and three quarters past two, the star being seven minutes north of the 
centre; and it ends at a quarter past three, the star being then ten minutes north of 
the centre. On the 15th, the Moon rises in the eastern branch of the milky way, and 
is soon followed by the twelfth of the Archer; and, as she ascends the heavens, we per- 
ceive to the east of her Saturn, towards whom she is bending her course, On the 20th 
snew Moon, at eleven minutes past seven in the morning. 

On the 24th, the Moon passes the first fourteenth of the Whale, at eighteen minutes 
past seven of the evening, Mars being above her ; and the groupe now formed by the 
three first stars of the Ram, with the Moon and Mars between them, and Menkar, 
with the smal! stars in the head of the Whale, will amuse the evening spectator of the 
heavens. On the 28th, the Moon is onthe meridian at five minutes past seven, being 
now directly over the first of Orion, the seventh and twelfth of the Twins being above 
her to the east; and she is directing her course to the thirteenth of this constellation. 
Near to her on the west is the sixth of the Bull, or tip of the southern born; and aboye 
her, at a considerable distance, the second of this constellation. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 18th, in an unfavonrable position dur- 
ing the former part of the month, and at the end so near the sun, that he will be dis- 
covered only by the keen observer. ‘The Moon passeshim onthe 20th. , : 

Venus is an evening star, stationary on the.18th, to which day she moves with a di- 
rect motion through five degrees, and during the whole month, her latitude, which is 
north, is increasing ; so that, at the end of the month, she reaches the northern limit of 
the zodiac. During the whole month, she shines as the evening star with distinguished 
lustre, bur her duration above the horizon after Sun-set is continually decreasing, and 
this more rapidly in the latter part of the month. Her course is directed towards the 
third of Pegasus, or the lowest of the two eastern of the four stars in Square, moving in 
that direction cross the western fish, and thus forming, with the four stars in Square, an 
ever variable groupe, that will attract notice. The Moon passes heron the 22d. 

sis an evening star, being on the meridian on the Ist at twenty-one minutes past 
four, and every evening earlier, Above him, we distinguish the three first stars of the 
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Ram, with which the varying groupes he forms will strike the attention ; and op the 
25th he is directly between the first-of these stars and the first of the Whale, on which 
day the Moon passes him. 

upiter js on the meridian on the 24th, at midnight, embellishing that day, soon after 
Sun-set, the eastern, as Venus does the western hemisphere ; and affording during the 
night, ample opportunities for observations on him and his moons. His motiog i, 
retrograde, through three degrees and a half, from a point midway between the seven, 
teenth and twenty-second of the Lion, with a northern latitude of one degree eighteen 
minutes. The Moon passes him on the 6th. 

Saturn is a morning star only about five degrees above the horizon at Sun-set on 
the Ist; and consequently, from his nearness to the Sun, and elevation,«he will po 
at first be discoveted by common observers. Elis height and distance from the Sun, at 
this time, are, however, rapidly increasing ; so that he will, towards the middle of the 
month, be noticed below the two first stars of the Goat, and to the west of them, The 
Moon passes him on the 17th. 

Herschell is on the meridian on the Ist, at seven in the morning, the second of the 
Scorpion being near to and above him to the west; and by this direction we cannot 
fail of easily discovering him at an early hour, as he is at first about a degree from 
this star. His motion is direct, through half a degree, and his position in the Scorpion 
is sufficiently favourable for the discovery of him to those, who have not seen this 
planet. For Antares, the first of the Scorpion will be pointed out to us, by being the 
only star of the first magnitude in the lower region of the heavens, between the 
south-east and the meridian; and the second of the Scorpion, by being a star of the 
second magnitude, nearest to, and above itto the west. The Moon passes Herschel 
on the 12th, Frenpo’s Evenino AMUSEMENTS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 

The reasons which prevented the insertioi of the paper signed Vindet, 
have not, by re-examination, lost any portion of their efficacy. According to the 
writer's own acknowledgment, it is too personal. “ ‘The Man of Feeling” wa 
guilty of the same error, and we regret his paper was inserted. As to the asser- 
tion of Vindex, that the bounty plan of 18035 differed essentially from the pre 
ceding one of 1800, “sub judice lis est,” the matter is not yet decided, and the 
difference may not be as great, as Vindex is inclined to suppose. We may, however, 
be allowed to say, that the independence of the Presbyterian church is not aided 
by a Regium Donum, under any modifications, If the bounty cannot now be 
withdrawn, after it is granted to any minister, the previous Veto possessed by go 
vernment on his nomination, although its exercive may hitherto have been suspends 
ed, is ready to be called into operation at the will of the minister of the crown; 
and no church can be really independent with such influence, either in reserve, of 
in actual operation. ‘The candidates for the ministerial office among them, mut 
materially feel the shackling influence ready to be applied, if any candidate for the 
ministry should unfortunately render himself obnoxious, by an act of public spirit, 
to any of the underlings of administration, and even the body of ministers cannot 
be considered to be entirely free from a bias, arising from a supposed er 
titude they have contracted to a pensioning government. This influence is 
increased by the plan of classification. 


Since the paper on the Improvements in the Town of Bangor was written, the | 
writer understands, that Mr. Legg of Malone, has added 25 to the number of sche « 


lars who are taught at his own expense, making in all 75. 

A paper from Grace-hill, which came too late for insertion this month ; a letter 
to the Secretary for promoting the education of the poor; the plan of @ | 
for the children at the Belfast Lancasterian School; and the History of an y 
Divine, shall be inserted in our next number. Although “ a cortage and a l0 
maid” may be very charming, yet the song in praise of them does not 
merit. * An inquisitive traveller” is requested to send the entire ramble, 
divide it into smal! sections, as the interest is much lessened with the reader by 
the frequent interruptions, 3 
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